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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Guns and Butter (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 

The outbreak of the Korean War in 

June, 1950, started the United States 
. On a rearmament program which has 
not yet reached its production peak 
The program is broader than the Ko- 
rean war effort for it is intended to aid 
our allies in defense preparations 
against possible Communist aggression 
in other parts of the world 

It is evident that a full mobilization 
of our productive capacity was not 
contemplated by the armed services be- 
cause automobile production and other 
consumer items are in plentiful supply 
It was felt that maximum production of 
armaments in 1952 might leave us with 
obsolete equipment for any future 
emergency. 

The present defense program has 
been challenged by Congressional crit- 
ics who have pointed to bottlenecks in 
production, wasteful purchasing prac- 
tices, unwarranted expenditures in air- 
base construction, and failure to match 
Soviet production of armaments despite 
large appropriations 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand prob- 
lems which have arisen in. connection 
with our present defense program 


Assignment 

1. What evidence is there of prog- 
ress in our defense program since the 
outbreak of the Korean War? 

2. List briefly some of the criticisms 
which have been made of-our defense 
program. 

8. Why is the defense production 
program so important to Americans? 


Motivation 

On December 16, 1950, President 
Truman proclaimed a national emer- 
gency. The President has not pro- 
claimed an end to that emergency. 


Should he declare that the emergency 
is ended? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. How did life in the United States 
change during the period of national 
emergency in World War II? 

2. Do you think that Americans are 
more interested in butter than in ‘guns 
at the present time? Justify your an- 
swer. 

3. Military leaders have pointed out 
that maximum production of armaments 
during 1952 would leave us with obso- 
lete weapons. What does this mean? Do 
you agree with that point of view? 
Why? 

4. If you were in Congress would 
you attack or defend our armament pro- 
gram as it is being carried out now? 
Defend your answer, 


Application 

What difference does it make to you 
whether our armament program suc- 
ceeds or fails? 

Activities 

1. The class cartoonists can express 
themselves on the idea, “Guns or But- 
ter.” 

2. A pupil can report on the present 
status of the Universal Military Train 
ing Program as it relates to our coun 
try’s defense. (See “UMT or Not,” 
Senior Scholastic, Feb. 6, °52, pp. 5-7; 
new story, March 19, ’52, p. 29.) 

3. Students may review our defense 
commitments by re-reading “Regiona! 
Organization,” in Paths to World Peace 
Senior Scholastic, Feb. 20, "52. Part II, 
p. 25). 


The Doughty Dutch (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 

The visit of Queen Juliana reminds 
us that the Netherlands is a staunch 
American ally, committed through the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to 
a defense of the West against possible 
totalitarian aggression. 


During the 17th century, the Nether- 
por was one of the great world pow- 
. In subsequent centuries its power 
pond way to the French and English. 
Until recently, however, the Dutch con- 
trolled the populous and wealthy East 
Indies (now the Republic of Indonesia). 
The Netherlands itself is slightly larger 
than Maryland, but supports a dense 
population of over 10 million people. 
Much of the land is below sea level 
and has been reclaimed from the North 
Sea. As a result of the Nazi invasion 
during World War II, much of the land 
was flooded. But the Dutch have re- 
claimed the land and, with Marshall 
Plan aid, have made giant strides to- 
ward reestablishing their high standard 
of living. 

Only 20 per cent of the Dutch are 
dependent upon farming and fishing for 
a living. Their industrial development 
and exports of machinery, diamonds, 
tulips, and ships enables the Dutch to 
import needed food. The Dutch are also 
famous for their cheeses. 

The country has a strong democratic 
tradition and pioneered in the develop- 
ment of the written ballot, free schools, 
and freedom of religion. 

Aim 

To acquaint students with the history 
of the Netherlands and to consider its 
role in the defense of the West today 


Assignment 

1. The Dutch wage an endless fight 
against the sea. Explain. 

2. How have the Dutch contributed 
to the growth of democracy? 

3. Describe relations between _ the 
United States and the Netherlands in 
recent years 

4. Should we extend economic and/or 
military_aid to the Dutch? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why are Dutch school children 
proud of their country’s history? 

2. Would you like to visit the Neth- 
erlands? Why? 

3. The Dutch are to be congratulated 
for their quick recovery from the de- 
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structive Nazi invasion during World 
War II. Why? 

4. How have we helped the Dutch 
to recover? How have they helped 
themselves? 

5. The Netherlands is both a mon- 
archy and a democracy. Explain. 


Reference 

The Pageant of Netherlands History, 
by A. J. Barnouw (Longmans, Green) 
1952. 370 pp., $4.50. 


Should Senators and Represen- 
tatives Be Limited to Twelve 
Years in Office? (p. 7) 


Digest of the Arguments 


Under the seniority rules of Congress, 
the longer a member of the House or 
Senate remains in office the more im- 
portant committee position he holds. 
Years of service, not ability, determine 
committee chairmanships. 

Those who hold that limiting the 
term of service would improve the cali- 
ber of Congressmen argue that old men 
are dominating policy making at a time 
when young, dynamic leadership is re- 
quired; that talent rather than seniority 
should determine positions of leader- 
ship in Congress; that elected legisla- 
tors who knew that they would have to 
return to private life would keep in 
closer touch with community affairs; 
that politicians would be less likely to 
gain a stranglehold on the electorate. 

Opponents of the 12-year limitation 
argue that being a Congressman re 
quires a long period of service on the 
job and that it would be a waste of 
talent to end a man’s career in Con- 
gress just when he was ready to do his 
most effective work; that a lack of con- 
tinuity in the membership would re- 
quire Cabinet officers to repeat their 
testimony before Congressional commit 





Music Composition 
Encouraged by YCRA 


On page 27 of this issué of 
Senior Scholastic, the radio indus- 
try announces the Young Com- 
posers Radio Awards (YCRA) for 
the encouragement of composers 
of concert music in high schools 
and colleges. 

National prizes in the secondary 
school division consist of $500 
each, and must be used for further 
musical study. Regional and state 
prizes are also provided. 

For further details please refer 
your musically-inclined students to 
the announcement on page 27 of 
this issue. 

(Advertisement) 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
April 23, 1952 


National Affairs Article: We Nomi- 
nate a President—The Presidential nom- 
inating conventions of the Democratic 
and Republican parties and how they 
work. 

Foreign Affairs Article: The German 
Battleground in the Cold War—A survey 
of recent events in Germany and an 
explanation of their significance in the 
crucial struggle between the Western 
Democracies and the Communist world. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Are Pres- 
idential Election Polls in the Best In- 
terests of American Democracy? A pro 
and con discussion in which both sides 
of this significant and controversial 
question are discussed. 

Birthplaces of American History: The 
White House—First in a series of arti- 
cles on famous places in our history 
that have become part of our American 
heritage 














tees; that it is unfair to compel elected 
legislators to take other jobs after they 
have trained themselves for public serv- 
ice; that if seniority is not in the best 
interests of law-making, Congress can 
change its own rules. 


Aim 
To help pupils evaluate the argu- 


ments for and against limiting the pe- 
riod of service of Congressmen. 


Assignment 

1. In parallel columns (avoiding use 
of the summary in bold face italics 
which heads each argument) outline 
the arguments for and against the pro- 
posal to limit Congressmen to 12 years 
in office. 

2. Which of the arguments did you 
find most convincing? Why? 


Discussion Questions 


1. President Truman in a book by 
William Hillman is quoted as believing 
that senility and seniority are “both ter- 
rible legislative diseases.” What did he 
mean? 

2. If you were a Congressman, how 
would you feel about the President's 
statement? 

3. As a citizen and future voter, do 
you agree with the President? Defend 
your answer. 

Activities 

1. Have a group of “experts” in class 
consider the question in round-table 
fashion. After the experts have explored 
the arguments pro and con (about 15 


minutes), the audience (class) can par- 
ticipate by questions and comments 
from the floor. A member of the round- 
table can act as chairman. 

2. The class can write a “practice” 
letter to Congressmen in which each 
student gives his point of view on the 
controversy. Letters to Congressmen 
should not exceed one side of a sheet of 
paper. Opportunity may be taken to 
teach the class the correct form for such 
letters 


You and Democracy 


You and Democracy, by Dorothy 
Gordon (Dutton & Co., N. Y.). 60 pp. 
$2. Miss Gordon, Moderator of Youth 
Forums for The New York Times, has 
written a book which explains in simple 
terms the Constitution, Bill of Rights, 
and basic American freedoms. There 
are line drawings, many in color, on 
every page. Useful for retarded readers 
in the high schools. 


Tools for Teachers 


Nomination of the President 
April 23 in Senior Scholastic 

ARTICLES: “How a President Is 
Chosen,” U. S. News & World Report, 
Feb. 1, 1952. “People’s Choice or Poli- 
ticians’ Choice; Pro and Con Discus- 
sion,” Senior Scholastic, Mar. 12, 1952. 
“It Takes Strategy and Money to Make 
Presidents,” Business Week, Dec. 8, 
1951. “Election Element No. 3: Parties, 
Conventions,” Congressional Digest, 
Mar. 1952. “Indictment of the Political 
Convention,” by E. Kefauver, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, Mar. 16, 1952. “Con- 
vention Delegates: How Tight Are They 
Tied?” Business Week, Jan. 26, 1952. 
“Twelve Who'll Rule Our ‘52 Conven- 
tions,” by R. Bendiner, Collier’s, Jan. 5, 
1952. 

FILMSTRIPS: President Is Elected, 
40 frames, New York Times, Office of 
Educational Activities, 229 West 43 St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Entire electoral 
process from nominating conventions 
through elections. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 21) 

I. The Doughty Dutch: A. a-3; b-1; c-2; 
d-4. B. a-2; b-4; c-3; d-1; e-3; f-3. 

II. Guns and Butter: Group A. a-R; b-C; 
c-C. Group B. a-C; b-R; c-C, 

Ill. Limited Service “a Congressmen: 
A. a-F; b-F; c-A; d-F; e-A; f-A. B. a-F; 
bO; cF; dO; eF; £-F; g-O; h-F 

IV. Map Reading; a-northeast; b-about 
305 miles; c-North Sea; d-51 degrees 
North. 

V. Graph Interpretation: a-F; b-NS; c-T; 
d-T. 
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Vicki 
gold 


World Champion N. Y. Yanks again choose 
Hamiltons! It's an old Yankee custom to win 
the Series——and to choose Hamiltons as their 
awards This ear most players picked either 
the Gordon for themselves or the licki (shown 
below) for their wives. The presentation will 


be made this week at Yankee Stadium 


Which Hamilton 


do you want for 


CRADY 


It’s hard to decide, isn’t it? Each 
one’s a beauty! And don’t miss the 


many other smart Hamiltons at your 


jeweler’s. He’s the man to see. (And 


get your folks to go with you if you 
can!) Each Hamilton he will show 


you is right in style, right in price 


14K natural or white 


use, silk cord, $110. 


jewels, 
» $71.50. 


. and right on time. You'll never 
be late for that special date if you 


wear a Hamilton! 


{ll prices include Fed. Tax and are subject 

to change without notice. YOURS FREE— 
fascinating booklet “What Makes a Fine 
Watch Fine?” Write Hamilton Watch Co., 
Dept. J-1, Lancaster, Pa. 


Verna 14K natural 
white gold case, $71.50. 


natural 


W 7 


or 


June — gold-filled. case and 
bracelet, silver dial, $68.50. 


Donald—19 jewels. 
natural gold case, $110. 


Eiva — gold-filled case and 
bracelet, silver dial, $63.25. 


sea l ed 
against dirt, 
both case and bracelet styled 
in steel, $67.50. 


Steeldon “dl” — 


moisture and 


America’s most 
wanted watch 


THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY 
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A recent survey among 
high school teachers showed: 


2 out of 3 teachers prefer 
ink-written papers and themes 


3 out of 4 teachers give higher 
marks for neat legible papers 


There you have the best 
reasons for buying an 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen and 
using it from now on. 

An Esterbrook actually helps 
you to write neatly and 
clearly because it gives you 
precisely the right point for 
the way you write and 

makes writing easy. 
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TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE 
of the University of Texas 


Learning's serious but pleasant here, with out- 
standing faculty, unexcelled tage Af peme and 
strong, de 1 undergrad graduate 
Programs. 

Liberal and Applied 


Arts departments offer majors and 
degrees in twenty-five fields of study 





Engineering and 
Sciences are challenging 
fields of study for young men and 
women. Texas Western offers the only 
degrees in Mining Engineering and 
Metallurgy in Texas. Degrees are also 
available in Electrical, Civil, and Geo- 
logical Engineering as well as in the 
fields of physics, chemistry, etc. 


Military Training is avail- 
able to young men through an intensive 
ROTC program specializing in Anti-Air- 
craft and Guided Missiles. 


Graduate Studies leading 
to the Master of Arts degree are avail- 
able in many of the arts and science 
departments. 


College Life is more stimulat- 
ing on this unique, friendly campus 
Many social, cultural, scholastic 
advantages. Abundant outdoor and 
New women’s, men’s dorms. Colorful 
Old Mexico is just acress the Rio 
Grane. 


SEND » 
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FREE 
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Name _ 
Address. 
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Pets make 
appealing 
pictures! 


AVE you ever noticed how a 

good picture of a kitten or a 
puppy “steals the show” when you’re 
looking through someone’s snap- 
shots? 

Well, there’s nothing very strange 
about that. Most of us like pets, so 
whenever we see a particularly ap- 
pealing picture of a kitten or puppy, 
we automatically feel a special at- 
traction toward that picture. Re- 
member that—1f you want people to 
enjoy looking at your snapshots! 
Never pass up a chance to make a 
good pet picture! 

Che next time you have a chance 
to photograph a pet, here are some 
tips that can help make your snap- 


shots real “stoppers”: 


1. Get close enough to the subject 
so it fills the greater part of your pic- 
ture. If using a fixed-focus 
camera, a portrait attachment will 
usually let you make sharp pictures 
up to 2% or 3 feet. 


you're 





See how much the plain background adds to the effectiveness 


of thes 


fur agamst 


yd Arrange your setting so the pet 
is against a plain, unobtrusive back- 
ground. Often it’s easier to keep 
small animals in front of the camera 
by posing them on an overturned 
box or low platform. 

3. Take your pet pictures by syn- 
chronized flash light, so you can use 


the 


fine pet snapshot? Vote espec tally the “halo effect” 


dark gray background tone. 


a small lens opening with the fastest 
shutter speed possible. More pet pic- 
tures are spoiled by movement than 
any other single cause, so try to use 
the highest shutter speed on your 
camera. Here’s where the high speed 
and latitude of Ansco All-Weather 
Film helps! 





The New 
3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK 
Saves You 15¢ 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
“From Research to Reality.” 














+.» and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Married Students Write 


Dear Editor: 

In reply to Bob Brown’s letter of 
March 12, I would like to state my 
opinion as a married student. 

I fee] we, as wel! as unmarried stu 
dents, have the right to an education, 
not segregated, as Dana Rozell suggests, 
but as free Americans. I know I desire 
an education more than anything else 
Why should I be denied this because a 
few are ready to criticize? 


As to being a demoralizing influence, 
I see no reason why a student active in 
all activities, as well as an “A” student, 
could be called this . 

In my school I am the only married 
student, but the school has not been 
ridiculed because of this. In my former 
school, one of the largest in the state, I 
was one of nine married students. All of 
these were on the honor roll 

As for having only my partner on my 
mind, as Ray Witmer suggests, how 
many young girls do not have some par- 
ticular boy on their mind? 

Catherine Shupe 
Fulton (Ky.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

I am a married student. My husband 
is in Korea and I have an eight-month- 
Id baby girl. I have attended this 
whole school year and will graduate 
this May with my regular class 

Last September I was very glad that 
I had the opportunity to go ahead and 
finish school because I feel that being 
married doesn’t take away the privilege 
of free education for all. In this day and 
education is a deciding factor in 


age 


5 


everybody's future and it would be a 
terrible thing if a person should be hin- 
dered just because he or she happened 
to be married. 

In my school there are four married 
girls and one married couple who are 
all finishing school. I think it is swell 
that they are able to do so. 

Frances Holland 
Ponca City (Okla.) Senior H. S. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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BY JOVE! 


. Roman god of love 
5. Abductor of Helen of 
Troy 
. Purchasable 


2. King with the golden 


touch. 

. Ireland 

. Chart 
Insect which feeds on 
woolens, furs, etc 


3. Seine. 


(Scottish ) 
alkaline 


. Landholder 
. Strong caustic 
solution 
You and me 
Only Hope remained in 
the box she opens 
Chemical symbol for 
rubidium 
Skill. 
Greek goddess of mis- 
chief and rash actions 
Spirit in Shakespeare's 
The Tempest 
The Welsh race 


32. Organ of hearing 


To deface. 

3. Regius Professor (abbr. ). 
Pertaining to the god of 
war 

. Victoria Regina (abbr. ). 
Malt drink 

Women’s stockings are 
made from this material 
Man’s nickname 
Mischievous sprite in 
Shakespeare's A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream 
Water (French). 

Chief, first in importance. 
Pertaining to morals 
Enchantress who be- 
witched Ulysses. 

A large quantity (slang) 
Throbbing in the arteries 
due to heart contractions 


1 


Roman goddess of agri- 
culture. 

Group; undivided whole 
Greek god of nature. 
Illustrator (abbr. ). 

Part of “to be.” 
Edge 

Image of a god 
Woodland deity: 
man. half-goat. 
Roman goddess of love. 
Female servants. 

King Solomon was visited 
by the Queen of ___.. 
Male human being 
Debate: —__. and con. 
Cathedral church of 
Rome 

Cart-driver 

King of Troy killed dur- 
ing the Trojan War. 
Life principle, soul ( Hin- 
duism ). 

I am, you 


half- 


, he is. 


28. Make a mistake. 


To hang, arrange in folds. 


. He held up the Heavens 


on his shoulders. 
Greek goddess of peace. 


. Lord of the Underworld. 


47 


49. 


51 


52 


. Cereal grain. 


Debtor's note. 

___ of America broad- 
casts behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Nymph who pined away 
for love of Narcissus. 


. R6man counterpart of 


Ares. 

Young goat. 

Mileage (abbr. ). 
Chemical symbol for 
chlorine. 


Cubic (abbr.). 


By Virginia Vogel, Darien (Conn.) Junior High School 
*Starred words refer to mythology 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drown from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must incléde puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Meet Queen Juliana 


Warm, Friendly, Simple, Sincere— 
Royal Rebel Against Stuffiness 


hose of ts who met, talked, and traveled with Queen 

Juliana, when she set out on her 21-day tour of this 
country, were very soon aware of her as a cultured, capable 
20th-century executive. And we were even more impressed 
by her as a warm, friendly woman who seemed to embody 
the simplicity, sincerity, and cheerful good will that are 
characteristic of the Dutch people. 

Juliana is, of course, no stranger to the United States. 
She first visited this country in 1940, and was a frequent 
visitor during the war years, while she and her children 
were living in Canada as refugees from their German- 
occupied homeland. She speaks English with only a slight 
trace of accent. 

Americans have been surprised at the cordial warmth they 
have encountered from the woman who was, after all, 
trained to wear a crown from the day of her birth. 


“Are We Supposed to Be Abnormal?” 


Juliana herself recognized the surprise. Referring to the 
many articles that have been written about the simplicity 
with which she, her husband, Bernhard, and their four 
daughters live, she said, “They always say we are very 
normal. Are we supposed to be abnormal?” 

She is also the first to point out that credit for her 
“normalness” goes to her mother, Queen Wilhelmina, who 
ibdicated in her daughter's favor four years ago. “My 
mother began as queen at eighteen,” Juliana explained. 
“She couldn’t lead a free life. She suffered so much from 
the stuffiness and stiffness of her time, but the time was 
not ripe for her to revolt against it.” 

For her own daughter, Wilhelmina prescribed no hot- 
house existence, but a modern education befitting the ruler 
of a vital, progressive democracy of 10,000,000 people 
where the tulips, windmills, and wooden shoes are back- 
ground color and, as one Dutch official put it, “Hans 
Brinker has grown up.” 

Juliana was cared for by 
nearly six. Then she was entered in a private school. She 
studied French, English, German, history, geography, con- 
stitutional law, economics, mathematics, and physics. She 


governesses until she was 


took violin lessons, learned ‘to ride a horse, and almost as 
soon as she could walk mastered the two national activities 
of bicycle riding and ice skating. 

At eighteen Juliana came of age, receiving her own 
palace and income, becoming a member of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and a member of the State Council, the 
Queen's highest advisory body. 

That September. she entered Leiden University as a 
regular student and a member of the Women Students’ 
Club. She took part in extra-cufricular activities and, in- 


Wide World 
The Queen waves to the crowd in Washington, D.C. 


stead of living at court, shared a small villa on the out- 
skirts of Leiden with three girl friends. She completed her 
studies in two and a half years. 

Her .own children are receiving an equally democratic 
upbringing, and she is even considering sending them to this 
country to study. She spends as much time as possible with 
her children, taking meals with them, and makes it a point 
of being home when they return from school. 

While she has no political power, Juliana does provide 
moral and intellectual leadership in government. She con- 
sults, considers, and advises—although she cannot decide 
—on matters of policy. 

Although everything she does must be double-checked 
by her ministers, Juliana insists on writing her own 
speeches. Her address to a joint session of the United 
States Congress, urging world unity and understanding. 
was greeted as a great moral and political document. 


“| Craved to Be An Ordinary Girl’ 


Juliana feels that she leads, as she put it, “A pleasant, 
well balanced, all-around life, divided between my world 
and my children.” Being royalty is not easy for a shy, 
modest woman. “I remember so well how miserable I used 
to feel when I was a girl and saw crowds waiting to look 
at me .. . stare at me. I just craved to be an ordinary girl.” 
Though she has not succeeded in being “ordinary,”. she has 
at least succeeded in being royal without being regal. 

Unlike British royalty, Juliana does meet the press 
and more often than not asks reporters questions. One of 
the first things she wanted know was whether it was true 
that American girls of fourteen “have dates.” Told that some 
did, she said, “How terrible! In Holland that is still the 
happy age where they think boys are a terrible invention.” 

Her attitude towards her role as monarch was best de 
scribed in her speech on ascending the throne. Her task. 
she said, is “so heavy that no one who has the least notion 
of it would desire it, but at the same time so splendid that 
I can only say, ‘Who am I that I should be allowed to 
perform it?” —JupitH Crist 

(Mrs. Crist covered the visit of Queen Juliana of the Nether- 
lands to Washington and New York for the New York Herald 
Tribune.) 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


Seniority, Senility, 
and Service 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should Senators and Representatives 


be limited to 12 years in office? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

The system of seniority rules the Congress of the United 
States. This means that if a man stays in Congress longer 
than others he is likely to hold more important posts, espe- 
cially committee chairmanships—regardless of his ability. 

This has been true throughout our history, but in recent 
years more and more people have been saying it is a bad 
practice. 

The latest attack came from President Truman. In the 
book, Mr. President, compiled by William Hillman, the 
President said that the seniority rule ought to be changed. 
He proposed that this be done by limiting Senators to two 
six-year terms and members of the House of Representatives 
to three four-year terms. (House members now are elected 
for two-year terms. There are no limits to the number of 
terms a man can serve if he can get re-elected.) 

Hillman quoted President Truman as saying: “This would 
help cure senility and seniority—both terrible legislative 
diseases.” 

Here is how the seniority rule works: When a man is 
sworn into Congress for the first time, his name is entered 


nieeee 
Merblock in Washington Post 
“It’s No Way to Run a Railroad” 


Pro Side: Seniority keeps doddering old men in power. 
Con Side: Seniority gives us lawmakers of experience. 


on the records. He starts accumulating “service” from that 
date and hour. He outranks in seniority, for example, the 
man who is sworn in right after him. The longer he stays 
in Congress, the more seniority he accumulates 

Senior members of Congress in both Houses get the choice 
assignments to important committees, such as the Foreign 
Relations Committee in the Senate, the Ways and Means 
(tax-writing) Committee ‘in the House. 

Eventually, if the member's party is in control of Con- 
gress, he may work his way up to be chairman of an impor- 
tant committee. Newer members are left to handle less 
important jobs. 

In the 82nd Congress—the one now sitting—the chainnen 
of the three most important Senate committees have been in 
the Senate a total of 88 years. The chairmen of the three 
most important House committees have been in the House 
a total of 115 years. 

Does this system put too much emphasis on old age? Here 
are both sides of the question: “Should Senators and Rep- 
resentatives be limited to 12 years in office?” 


YES! 


1. t would uproot the seniority sys- 
tem, which keeps doddering old men in 
the chairmanship of committees. 


Congress operates on a committee 
system. Every bill has to be considered 
by a committee. After the committee 
studies it, the bill must be reported to 
Congress for action. Often the commit- 
tee must re-write the bill. The commit- 
tee can kill a bill by failing to act on it 

This makes the committee chairman 
very powerful. By refusing to call a bill 
up for action by his committee, the 
chairman can hinder its passage 


The chairmen of the three principal 
Senate committees have a combined age 
of 230. The combined age of the three 
key committee chairmen in the House 
is 245. Not a single one of them was 
born in this century. Yet we are turning 
over to them the most important jobs 
in Congress. 

If we keep this up, aren't we likely 
to have Congress run by men who are 
completely out of touch with today’s 
world? 


2. We would have a more alert Con- 
gress, run by leaders who were chosen 
for their talents rather than for their 
age. 


In the course of World War I, Rep- 
resentative Andrew J. May (D., Ky.) 
was charged with using his influence as 
chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. He was accused of helping 
friends secure defense contracts. May 
got his chairmanship hecause his name 
started with the letter M, and another 
Representative whose name started with 
T—but who was sworn into Congress on 
the same day—was passed over. 

As long as we select committee chair- 
men on the basis of seniority alone, we 
fail to use the talents of newly elected 
members. Former Ambassador John 
Foster Dulles, an expert on foreign af- 
fairs, once served a term in the Senate. 





Because he was a newcomer he wasn’t 
illowed to serve on the Foreign Rela 
‘ions Committee. His talents were 
vasted. 

The seniority system 
verts from using their talents for legis 
ition in fields they know best, 

Does a country storekeeper, who hap 
pens to stay in Congress a long time, 
ave more right to a voice in foreign 
iffairs than a skilled diplomat who gets 
lected to Congress later? 


prevents ex 


3. Congressmen would realize they 
aren't elected for life. They'd keep in 
closer touch with the world outside of 
Washington. 


In some districts, once a man is 
elected to Congress he is almost sure 
to be re-elected. He buys a house in 
Washington, and goes home only when 
he needs to vote or campaign. 

If a Congressman knew he was going 
to stay only 12 years at most, he would 
keep track of what was happening in 
the outside world. He'd have to, so he 
could make a living when he was forced 
to leave Congress. 

Do we want Congress to be an old 
man’s home? A retirement system for 
men who haven't any practical ties with 
business, education, community affairs? 

Do we want the dead hand of the 
past to run our Congress and our coun- 
try? 


4. It would give more people a chance 
to serve by breaking the stranglehold 
of a limited group on political favors. 
This would bring more party responsibil- 
ity in Congress. 


A Congressman builds power all the 
time he serves. He can designate post 


masters, West Point and Annapolis 


Wide World 
Rep. Robert Doughton (D., N. C.), 88, is 
retiring at end of this session after 42 
years of service, under seven Presidents. 
He is chairman of House's tax-raising 
Ways and Means Committee. “If a Con- 
gressman is any good,” he said, “12 
years isn’t enough. If he’s a poor Con- 
gressman, then one term is too much.” 


appointees, get loans for constituents. 
Soon he has so many people in his dis- 
trict in his political debt that he can’t 
be unseated 

If he gets to be a committee chair- 
man, he has even more favors to pass 
out. He can become a demagogue, fight- 
ing any progressive program on the 
ground that it might upset his district. 

Such a Congressman is responsible 
to no one. His tight little kingdom is 
secure. He can flout his party leader- 
ship. Can we have responsible govern- 
ment if the party has no control over 
Congressmen? This could lead to 531 
foreign policies, labor policies, tax poli- 
cies. Won't that be chaos? 


1. 1 would rob Congress of experi- 
ence. It takes years to train a Congress- 
man. One would just have begun to 
function well when his time would be up. 


The Federal Government is too com- 
plex for a Congressman to understand 
all about it—as he must—in a short time. 
He is called upon to pass bills on foreign 
policy, taxes, social welfare. He has to 
study these subjects. 

Normally it takes a Congressman at 
least four years to master all these mat- 
ters. Even then he has to do a lot of 
research work. 

If a Congressman were limited to 12 
years in office, this means the public 
would get a maximum of eight years of 
sound service from him. As it is now, if 
he can come back as often as possible 
under elective processes, he can add to 
his knowledge and contribute more to 
the country the longer he serves. 

Experience and study, plus devotion 
to his job, are the chief requirements 
for a good Congressman. Do we want 
this educational investment to be wasted 
by a large’ turnover? Wouldn't it be 
better to sacrifice a little youth to a 
lot more knowledge? 


2. it would be a hardship on the Ex- 
ecutive Branch. Cabinet officers would 
have to explain the background for every 
bill over and over again every year for 
the benefit of newcomers. 


Congressmen carry forward a world 
of information, much of it acquired from 
the testimony of Cabinet officers. They 
use this information to improve laws, or 
to cross-examine Administration leaders. 

A constant turnover in Congress 
would mean that all this explaining 
would have to be done repeatedly. This 
would take time from the Administra- 
tors’ duties, and would waste the time 
of other Congressmen. . 

Moreover, in recent years the Admin- 
istration has entrusted highly important 
duties to Congressmen. There are Con- 
gressmen and Senators in our delega- 


tions to the United Nations meetings. 
Some of them helped frame the U. N. 
charter. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg (R., 
Mich.) had been in Congress 16 years 
when he was called upon to serve as an 
author of the U. N. Charter. If the 12- 
year rule had been operating, his talents 
would not have been available. 

Who, besides Vandenberg, could 
have led the crusade for Republican 
approval of the U. N.? Who, besides 
Vandenberg, could have led the Senate 
Republicans to approve the Marshall 
Plan? The Atlantic Pact? Yet, he did all 
these things in the 16th through 2lst 
years of his Senate service. 


3. it would be unfair to Congressmen. 
Good ones would give the best years of 
their lives to lawmaking, then have to 
pick up the threads of other jobs. 


A man can’t be elected to Congress 
unti] he’s 25. Most Congressmen are 
between 35 and 50 when elected. If a 
man were elected at 35 he would be 47 
when he gets through. 

What would he do then? Would he 
become a lobbyist, because he knows 
nothing else to do to earn a living except 
lawmaking or influencing lawmakers? 
Or must he go looking for some menial 
job? 

Or would Congress become just a 
sort of training ground for other jobs? 
Would a man run for Congress so he 
could qualify for a high-priced position 
as an executive or as a corporation 
lawyer? 

Wouldn't that be an expensive train- 
ing school? Wouldn't it be better to 
have lawmaking a profession in its own 
right, rather than just a stepping stone 
to something else? 


4. It’s unnecessary. Congress can han- 
dle the senility and seniority problem. 
lt can change its rules. 


Anytime Congress finds that seniority 
isn’t working well, it can drop it. Con- 
gress has a right to make its own rules. 
There’s nothing in the Constitution or 
the laws requiring the seniority rule— 
if Congress wants to get rid of it. 

Since Congress has to carry out its 
job, isn’t it better for Congress to decide 
how to do it? You don’t get a bricklayer 
to tell you how to cure a headache. You 
don’t get a mortician tq try a law suit. 
You get specialists. 

Lawmaking is a specialized profes- 
sion. Isn’t it sound to think Congress- 
men know more than anyone else about 
how to run the business of lawmaking? 
Let Congress change its rules if it wants 
to. This is no job for the President—who 
always is fighting with Congress, any- 
how—or for the general public—which 
doesn’t have the experience of our Con- 
gressmen. 





OR the past two weeks Uncle Sam 
fr: been playing host to royal 

visitors. The guests are Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands and her 
husband, Prince Bernhard. 

As befits the sovereign of a demo- 
cratic nation, Juliana is a democratic 
person. Visitors to the Netherlands re- 
port that it is not unusual to discover 
that the sturdy figure pedaling a bi- 
cycle near the grounds of the Royal 
Palace is none other than Her Majesty, 
the Queen! 

For more on Queen Juliana see the 
interview on page 6. Here we shall 
concern ourselves with her realm—the 
country where she reigns. 

What sort of place is the Nether- 
lands? What are its people like? How 
is the nation governed? What is its 
role in world affairs? 

To the average American, the 
Netherlands (also referred to as “Hol- 
land”) is primarily a land of tulips, 
wooden shoes, and windmills. 

There is more to the Netherlands 
than that. It is an incredible country, 
a land of many contrasts. It is both old 
and new, traditional and progressive, 
fiercely patriotic and yet world-minded. 


The War Against the Sea 


Chiefly, it is a country where the 
people — hardworking and _ patient — 
have gained for themselves, against 
great odds, a high standard of living. 

The Netherlands (the name means 
“low lands” in Dutch) is a small coun- 
try. Only slightly larger than Maryland, 
it has five times the population of 
Maryland. The Netherlands is one of 
the most densely populated countries 
in the world. Covering a land area of 
12,000 square miles, it is inhabited by 
10,200,000 people. 

One of the great dramas in the his- 
tory of man’s struggle for survival is 
Holland’s age-long war against the sea 
—the battle to gain and retain its soil. 

The Dutch people have been build- 
ing their little country themselves, 
literally acre by acre, fighting back 
the storms and the tides of the angry 
North Sea. 


There is an old saving, “The Lord 


created the Earth, all but Holland; 
this He left to the Dutch to create.” 

And the Dutch people have truly 
“created” much of their land. At least 
40 per cent of the surface area of the 
country has been reclaimed from the 
seat 

Through the centuries, the Dutch 
have industriously and_ persistently 
pumped water out of swamps and 
marshes, and turned them into farms. 
They also erected dikes to hold back 
the water. One fourth of the country 
lies below sea level. The Dutch have 
to look up rather than down to see a 
passing ship! 

This struggle to win new soil from 
the sea continues to this day. Within 
recent years about two-thirds of the 
1,350-square-mile Zuider Zee—a shal- 
low inlet of the North Sea—have been 
drained, adding 900 square miles to the 
cultivable land. 

The reclaimed lands are called 
polders. Each polder has its own sys- 


The Doughty Dutch 


The hard-working Netherlanders still wage 
war against their ancient enemy, the North Sea 


tem of dikes, drainage ditches, canals, 
locks, and pumps. The pumps today are 
mostly steam- or electrically-driven, but 
windmill pumps are still in use. 

During World War II, when the 
Netherlands was conquered jand occu- 
pied by the Nazi Germans, much of 
its hard-won, precious land was flooded. 
Many dikes and dams were destroyed 
by the Nazis. With record speed the 
Dutch have since rebuilt their ravaged 
land. 


The Hero Who Never Existed 


In addition to his other tasks, every 
person in the Netherlands has the job 
of watching the dikes. 

It was an American writer, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, who invented a hero 
for Holland’s everlasting war against 
the sea. The hero is the little Dutch 
boy, Peter of Haarlem, a lock-keeper’s 
son, described in her book, Hans 
Brinker: or the Silver Skates. 


Sector Senolastic map 


One fourth (orange stripes) of the Netherlands is below sea lev~!. Note the 


twe capitals: Amsterdam, official capital; The Hague, seat ci * - 


vernment. 
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According to this fictional story, Peter 
noticed that sea water was trickling 
through a tiny hole in a dike. Fearing 
it might flood the entire town, he held 
his finger in the dike all night until he 
seen and relieved 
the Dutch had not heard 
of this intil a few years ago— 
when it was probably told to them by 
Americans. The practical-mind- 
ed among them that the 
little boy’s feat was impossible. Instead 
of having one smal] round hole, the 
dike would have crumbled entirely 

Still the Dutch have accepted the 
perhaps to humor 

And on June 7 
Haarlem a 


was finally 
Most of 


story 


visiting 


point out 


story graciously 


American tourists!) 
1950. they erected near 
bronze statue of Peter, a hero who 
never existed. The inscription reads, 
‘Dedicated to our youth, to honor the 
boy who symbolizes the perpetual 
struggle of Holland against.the water.” 


ideas ‘Made in Holland” 


The constant fight against the sea 
has taught the Dutch people the im- 
portance of teamwork. And they have 
applied this principle of teamwork to 
build an independent, democratic, pros- 
perous nation 

The people of the Netherlands are 
united by a culture. Their 
language—Dutch—is from an- 
cient Germanic dialects. 

In the 17th century, Holland 
one of the great seafaring and colonial 
Europe. The Dutch dis- 
Zealand and Australia 
They found the Hudson River and 
settled New Amsterdam (New York). 
They took possession of nearly all the 
Malay islands in Southeast Asia (the 
Dutch East Indies). But within the 
next century, Holland became the vic- 
tim of French pressure and her world 


common 
derived 


was 


powers of 
covered New 


power declined 

In December, 1949, the largest part 
of the Dutch empire—the East Indies— 
became the independent Republic of 
Indonesia (see March 

The people of the Netherlands have 
made great contributions to progressive 
thought. Many democratic principles 
bear the stamp “Made in Holland.” 

Here are some of them. The Dutch 
developed the idea of a con- 
stitution. They pioneered the principles 
of the written ballot, free schools, and 
freedom of religion. They 
first to that the chief executive 
(the head of a government) should be 


26 issue). 


written 


were the 


insist 


required to consult the representatives 
of the people before declaring war. The 
idea that the defendant in a lawsuit 
should be assigned counsel] by the court, 
if he had none, was originally ad- 
vanced by the Dutch. They also devised 
the first system of recording title deeds 
to property 


Acme photo 


The Netherlands is the world’s flower shop. In spring the region between The 
Hague and Haarlem is carpeted with tulips. This week the annual floral parade 


takes place in Noordwijk. Floats such as this draw 


How the Dutch Live 


How do the Dutch earn their living? 
Only about 20 per cent of the people 
are farmers and fishermen. Twice that 
number are engaged in industry. 

Dutch farms are characteristically 
small. Ninety per cent of them are 
under 50 acres each. The principal 
crops are cereals, potatoes, and sugar 
beets. Dairying is very important, and 
so is the raising of flower bulbs. 

Although the Netherlands exports 
certain types of food (such as butter 
and the famous Dutch cheeses), it must 
import large quantities of grain, meat, 
and other foodstuffs. 

The Netherlands is a highly indus- 
trialized country. Its chief industries are 
shipbuilding, and the manufacture of 
machinery and textiles. Amsterdam is 
one of the leading diamond-cutting 
centers in the world. 

The country’s economy suffered se- 
verely from the five years of Nazi 
occupation. But thanks to the diligence 
of the Dutch and De Marshall-Hulp 
{Marshall Plan aid) from us, Holland 
has staged a spectacular come-back. 
Industrial production last year was 50 
per cent above the 1937 level. U. S 
aid to the Netherlands under the Mar 
shall Plan totaled $935,835,000. 


How Dutch Are Governed 


How is the country governed? The 
Netherlands is a constitutional monar- 
chy. The Parliament (called “States 
General”) consists of two houses: (a) 
The First Chamber, which has 50 mem- 
bers elected for six years by the pro- 
vincial legislatures; and (b) The Sec- 
ond Chamber, which has 100 deputies 
elected every four years directly by the 
people. Men and women above 23 are 
entitled to vote. 

The strongest political parties are the 


Catholics and the Laborites (Social- 


ected, 
$s. 





oh ds of sp 
ists). All the governments since the end 
of World War II have been coalitions of 
these parties. 

The Prime Minister is Willem Drees, 
of the Labor party. He has held that 
office since 1948. Mr. Drees visited our 
country earlier this year. 

The Hague is the official residence 
of Queen Juliana and the seat of the 
government. Oddly enough, it is not 
The Hague but Amsterdam which is 
the official capital of the country. Ac- 
cording to the constitution, the inaugu- 
ration of the sovereign (King or Queen) 
must be held there. 

Since the end of World War II, 
little Netherlands has played an im- 
portant role in world affairs. Together 
with neighboring Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, in January, 1948, the Nether- 
lands formed a three-nation customs 
union, called BENELUX (BElgium, 
NEtherlands, LUXembourg). Under 
this arrangement, tariff charges on 
goods shipped among the three part- 
ner nations were abolished. 

The Netherlands is also a partner in 
the six-nation Schuman Plan, which is 
designed to pool the coal and steel re- 
sources of Western Europe. 

In the common defense of Western 
Europe against Soviet aggression, the 
Netherlands is doing its “bit.” As an 
active member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, it intends to spend 
$1,580,000,000 on rearmament during 
the four years of 1951-1954. By the 
end of that period, its contribution, of 
ground troops to the NATO forces is 
expected to total 250,000 men. The 
comparable figure for the United States, 
which has a population 15 times as 
large as that of the Netherlands, would 
be 3,750,000 men. 

The American people are welcoming 
to their shores, in the gracious person 
of Queen Juliana, the representative of 
a staunch friend and ally in the free 
world’s struggle for peace. 





Guns and 
Butter 


Is our rearmament program 
bogging down because we're 
putting butter ahead of guns? 


ss IS defense production drive 
as been going: on for 16 
months,” said a disgruntled 


American as he scanned his newspaper 
the other day. “But Russia is still out- 
producing us on planes and tanks. And 
our jet fighters are nearly always out- 
numbered in the dogfights over Korea. 
It seems to me that all we've produced 
so far is a mystery.” 

This is the kind of challenge often 
thrown at defense officials called before 
Congressiona] committees. In the opin- 
ion of many Congressmen, there is no 
reason for the United States to play 
second-fiddle in the rearmament pro- 
gram. They think we've had plenty of 
time to get going, and that there is no 
longer any excuse for a jet-fighter short- 
age in Korea. 

The rearmament effort now under 
way was planned the day the North 
Koreans attacked South Korea—June 
25, 1950—nearly 22 months ago. The 
program was launched Dec. 16, 1950. 
That was the day President Truman 
proclaimed a national emergency, soon 
after Red China’s intervention in Korea, 
and set up the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. 


Tooling Up 

The rearmament program is -not 
merely a Korean War effort. It is meant 
to safeguard al] the nations of the free 
world from Communist attack. And the 
ODM has been given a tremendous as- 
signment. Its job is to supervise the 
nation’s production program while we 
build up armed security for ourselves 
and our allies. Part of the ODM’s job 
is to check inflation and see that 
Americans continue to enjoy all the 
“good things of life’—as President Tru- 
man phrased it—during the mobiliza- 
tion period. 

Much of the material and energy 
channeled into defense during 1951 


Wide World photo 


“We're getting in the scrap for the big scrap in Korea.” Erie R. R. is scrap- 
ping 11 old steam locos. The aged engines will produce more than 3,000 tons 
of scrap, enough to make steel for 500 army tanks like ones on the siding. 


went to “tooling up.” We had to pre- 
pare plants and machinery with which 
to produce new military equipment 
Machine tools, the “machines that make 
machines,” had to be created first. 

We had thousands of machine tools 
in storage, left over from World War 
II. However, it soon became plain that 
nearly all the weapons we have now 
are so improved over those of, World 
War II, that most of the World War II 
machine tools were obsolete. We had 
to get new machine tools in wholesale 
lots. We also had to build many new 
plants, and expand our capacity for 
producing such basic necessities as steel 
and electric power. Otherwise we 
could not step un defense production 
without sacrificing too many of those 
“good things of life.” 

With so many preliminaries to be 
done first, the actual output of 
weapons was not expected to reach its 
peak until this year. The planners 
counted on full-scale production from 
mid-1952 until the end of 1953. Then 
they expected a tapering off after the 
country was sufficiently rearmed. 


Snags and Delays 


Even that schedule will not be met. 
There were too many snags and delays 
in the tooling-up process. 

The armed services frequently 
changed their minds about the kinds of 
weapons they wanted. And better ones 
coming off the drawing boards are usu 
ally more complicated, expensive, and 
harder to produce than the old models. 
New aartillery and anti-aircraft guns 
have delicate radar aiming devices that 


make them effective even in densely 
cloudy weather. The guns can “see” 
their targets through the murk. War 
planes weigh about twice as much as 
they did in World War II. In 1941 it 
took about 15 months to get a new- 
type fighter plane into production, after 
the first order was placed on the basis 
of a test model. Now it takes 25 
months. 

The lack of facilities for the mass- 
production of jet engines was a bottle- 
neck that held up the output of jet air 
planes in 1951 and early 1952. 

The U. S. was estimated to have pro- 
duced about 5,000 planes last year 
(actual totals of armament production 
are secret), only a smal) fraction of 
them jets. Russia admittedly had a head 
start. Russia outdid our 1951 plane pro- 
duction by “several thousands,” accord- 
ing to a recent estimate by Gen. Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg, U. S. Air Force Chief 
of Staff. The Russians are believed to 
have about 20,000 warplanes now. 
That is “several thousand” more than 
we have. Neither figure takes into ac 
count the air forces of Russia’s satellites, 
or our allies. 


“Flat on Its Face’’ 


A new light U. S. Army tank called 
the “Walker Bulldog” was put into pro- 
duction last year. After severa! hundred 
had been made it was found that a 
defect in the turning gun turrets atop 
many ef these tanks made them useless 
for combat. Our accumulation of Walk- 
er Bulldogs had to be eld up while the 
flaws in the turning gun turrets were 
ironed out. 
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5 DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE cospare gy rite t © ta 


Thousands of machine tools left from 
World War I! were out of date to make to- 
day’s weapons. We had to get new ones. 


All this means that we have far too 
little to show for the mobilization pro- 
gram’s first 16 months, in the opinion 
of Congressional critics such as Repre- 
sentative Shepard J. Crumpacker, Jr. 
(R., Ind. 

“It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent,” Mr. Crumpacker said recently, 
“that the defense production program 
is falling flat on its face. Production 
goals originally set for 1952 have been 
put off to 1953 or 1954—in some cases, 
1955 On the basis of results to 
date, it looks very much as though we 
have . . . been pouring those precious 
materials down a rat-hole.” 


In Defense of the Program 
Here 


the story. 

Charles E. Wilson, served as 
Defense Mobilizer until] the end of 
March (see news pages this issue), 
stated when he left office that all bot- 
tlenecks had been conquered, or soon 
would be. Here is what he said in his 
final report on actual defense produc- 
tion 

“I believe that we are fast overtaking 
Russia in quantity of production of war 
material, and I certainly am sure that 
we have overtaken them in the quality 
of the weapons we are turning out.” 

Those who defend the Administra 
tion’s program point out that Congress 


is the Administration's side of 


who 


lagged in making money available for 
rearmament. The main defense bill for 
the current fiscal vear of 1952 was not 
adopted until last October. 

They point out also that after the 
money was appropriated, designs ot 
planes, tanks, and ships on which to 
spend it had to be created. Here the 
armed forces were faced with a prob- 
lem: Is it better to mass produce exist- 


ing types, although they may soon be- 
come obsolete? Or should we take a 
chance on putting into production new 
types, although they have not yet been 
thoroughly tested? 

The Administration finally compro- 
mised by stretching out the rearmament 
program. The planners reasoned like 
this: Suppose we equip ourselves com- 
pletely in a hurry. Our equipment might 
then be obsolete when a war really 
started. On the other hand, if we build 
just enough to hold the line, when a 
crisis does arise we could quickly meet 
it with an all-out effort. 

The day Mr. Wilson leit ODM, the 
Army reported the Walker Bulldog 
tank problem solved, and the Air Force 
reported a spurt in plane production— 
it would get as many warplanes in 
April, May, and June as in half of the 
year 1951. But these reassurances did 
not silence all the critics. They continue 
to scan the mobilization program, 
searching for evidences of laxity, bun- 
gling and graft. 


Liberty versus Luxury 


One major criticism is that the pro- 
gram seems half-hearted, in view of the 
effort made during World War II. Sen 
Lyndon Johnson (D., Tex.), chairman 
of the Senate “Preparedness” subcom- 
mittee, raised this issue four months 
ago, when he learned that original pro- 
duction goals for 1952 would not be 
met, and that some raw materials would 
be turned back to civilian use. “We 
didn’t have the courage to put guns 
ahead of butter; to put security ahead 
of selfishness; to put the cause of lib- 
erty ahead of the pursuit of luxury,” he 
charged 

Those who complain about “too 
much butter” point out that the defense 
program has scarcely made a visible 
dent in the country’s daily routine 
None of the gadgets that normally 
make life so attractive in the U. S. seem 
to be scarce. There are plenty of auto- 
mobiles, TV refrigerators, and 
washing machines 

Things were different during World 
War II. Americans did not enjoy “lux- 
uries as usual.” For example, produc- 
tion of automobiles for private use, 
which had exceeded 3,700,000 in 1941, 
was cut to a microscopic 139 in 1942. 
That’s how it remained for the dura- 
tion. Production of weapons came first 
But in the present year of “defense 
mobilization,” about 4,000,000 cars will 
be built for private sale in the U. S. Is 
that sacrificing “guns” for “butter”? ask 
the critics. 

Defense officials admit it is not. But 
they point out that the Government 
never intended to mobilize more than a 
fraction of the country’s potential 
troops, or go all-out in the production 
of present-day types of weapons. 


sets, 


Long-Range Objective 

The goal is a 3,500,000-man force 
armed with the best weapons of today’s 
design. This is deemed the minimum 
necessary to fend off a surprise attack 
in the forseeable future. The long- 
range objective is to build up reserves 
and industrial capacity so the country 
can go into all-out action if a supreme 
crisis ever arose, perhaps years from 
now. The purpose is not to exhaust 
American resources in building a total 
war machine of 1952 design that might 
be obsolete when actually put to the 
test. 

For this reason, the ODM stresses 
expansion of U. S. steel production ca- 
pacity—now over 100,000,000 tons a 
year as against Russia’s estimated 33,- 
000,000. Aluminum and electric power 
resources of the U. S. were increased 
10 per cent in 1951. More expansion in 
basic plant and power resources worth 
$21,000,000,000 will be carried out 
this year by U. S. industry, with Gov- 
ernment encouragement. 

Ex-Mobilizer Wilson thinks moving 
back production goals may be a bless- 
ing. When the arms are finally pro- 
duced they will be of newer type than 
originally planned. But Congressional 
committees remain suspicious of delay, 
and are on the alert to discover waste 
through bungling and dishonesty 


Waste Through Bungling 


Senator Johnson’s “Preparedness” 
group is now investigating two big 
overseas construction projects. In one 
instance, it has been charged that profi- 
teering and _ privilege-buying have 
added $50,000,000 to the cost of U.S 
air bases in French North Africa. More 
than that, Army auditors have warned 
that a semi-secret Arctic air base in 
Greenland—budgeted for-about $200,- 
000,000—may cost $1,000,000,000 at 
the rate money has been poured into it. 
The committee has been told that la- 
borers were paid $1,000 a month to 
sign up for that project in Greenland 

A House armed forces subcommittee 
under Rep. F. Edward Hébert (D., 
La.) has extracted a promise that the 
armed forces will soon stop buying 
identical equipment under different de- 
scriptions and—quite often—for differ- 
ent prices. Mr. Hébert says this will 
enormously simplify military produc 
tion and buying. It will save up to 
$5,000,000,000 a year while the coun- 
try is spending about $50,000,000,000 
annually on defense. 

There is one thing on which nearly 
everyone in Congress, the Administra- 
tion, and the armed forces agree: That 
our rearmament effort may prevent an- 
other world war by showing a potential 
enemy he could never get away with 
an attack on us. 





OUR FRONT COVER 


This three-wheel, rear engine “Jet- 
mobile” is a feature of the Interna- 
tional Motor Sports Show in New 
York City. It was designed and built 
by Richard Harp of Greensboro, Md., 
a Federal civil service engineer, as a 
spare time hobby. The car clears the 
road by only three inches, has a four- 
cylinder Lycoming aircraft engine 
that gets 26 miles to a gallon, and will 
do 120 miles per hour. While the car 
was in a paint shop last January 
the shop caught fire and the car 
was destroyed. Out of pride in 
Harp’s achievement, the townspeople 
chipped in to help him rebuild it. 
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Restored Hero 


A Congressional committee has 
voted to clear the honor of Lt. Wil- 
liam S. Cox, a hero of the War of 
1812 who was court-martialed 138 
years ago. ' 

Cox at 23 was a naval officer on the 
U.S. Frigate Chesapeake. {n 1813, the 
Chesapeake attacked the British Frig- 
ate Shannon off Boston harbor. Cap- 
tain James Lawrence of the Chesapeake 
fell, mortally wounded. “Don’t give up 
the ship!” he shouted—a cry that has 
become a U.S. Navy motto. 

Lt. Cox helped carry his dying skip- 
per below. The British won that battle 
and captured the Chesapeake. The next 
year, the Navy court-martialed and con- 
victed Cox for “neglect of duty.” As 
senior nonwounded officer, it said, he 
should have remained on deck to direct 
the battle. 

Since his death in 1874, Cox’s de- 
scendants have fought to clear his name. 
They argued that Cox did not realize 
he was in command when he helped 
Captain Lawrence below deck. After- 
ward, they said, Cox fought his guns 
bravely until his crews deserted, and 
then, cutlass in hand, rushed on deck 
to repel the British boarders. They 
charged that Lawrence disobeyed orders 
by attacking the British ship—and that 
Cox was sacrificed as a “scapegoat” for 
the defeat that followed. 

Two years ago, Cox’s great-grandson 
—Electus Litchfield of New York City— 
persuaded a Congressman to introduce 
a resolution restoring to Cox his naval 
lieutenancy. The Navy looked into its 
records, and admitted that an injustice 
had been done. This month the House 
Armed Services Committee approved 
the resolution. 


Truman Bows Out 


Who'll be the next President? 

That’s a wide-open question, since 
President Truman announced last month 
he won't run for re-election. 


Understanding 


the, aih% 


“I have served my country long and 
I think efficiently and honestly,” Tru- 
man told the Democratic party's Jeffer- 
son-Jackson day dinner in Washington. 
“T shall not accept a renomination.” 

The President's decision affected both 
Democratic and Republican strategy 
for the election campaigns. For the 
Democrats, it means a wide-open con- 
vention. For the Republicans, the prob- 
lem is what kindof a campaign to wage, 
now that their principal target of criti- 
cism, Truman, isn’t running. 

Here’s how the campaign shapes up 
so far: 

Democrats: Three Senators are ac- 
tively running for the Presidential 
nomination: Estes Kefauver of Tennes- 
see, Richard Russell of Georgia, Robert 
Kerr of Oklahoma. The President re- 
portedly has hoped that Governor Adlai 
Stevenson of Illinois will run. Vice- 
President Barkley has considered mak- 
ing the race. On the basis of primary 
victories in New Hampshire, Wisconsin, 
and Nebraska, Kefauver now is leading 
the race for nomination. Stevenson has 
refused, so far, to enter the race. 

Republicans: There are four open 
candidates: Senator Taft of Ohio, Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, ex-Gover- 
nor Harold Stassen of Minnesota, 
Governor Earl Warren of California. 


On the basis of state conventions and 
primaries so far held, Taft is in front, 
with Eisenhower second, and Stassen 
third. But 75 per cent of the Republi- 
can delegates still are to be chosen. 
Taft’s victories in Wisconsin and Ne- 
braska primaries added steam to his 
campaign. It was reported that Eisen- 
hower would return shortly for an active 
campaign. 


Trouble in North Africa 


Moslem nationalism, rising 
throughout the Mediterranean area, 
has erupted recently in the North 
African territory of Tunisia. ? 

Tunisia, a French protectorate, lying 
opposite Sicily, covers an area approxi- 
mately the size of Louisiana. It has 
3,500,000 people, mostly Arabs. Of the 
300,000 Europeans, at least half are 
French. This French minority of about 
150,000 is reported to own 65 per cent 
of the land and to control 95 per cent 
of the commerce. 

The nominal ruler is an Arab mon- 
arch, the Bey of Tunis, Sidi Moham- 
med el-Amin Pasha. Under him is an 
11-man Cabinet with six Arab members 
and an Arab Premier. The Bey’s signa- 
ture is required for domestic laws, but 
otherwise his powers are limited. 


Wide World phote 


ON TO HELSINKI: Here is the 14-man basketball squad that will represent the 
U.S. at Olympic games. Seven are from U. of Kansas, five from Peoria (ill.) 
Caterpillars, two from Phillips Oilers. Third from left in front row is Clyde 
Lovellette, fifth, Dean Kelley. Last man on right in back row is Howie Williams. 














The Coonskin Cap 


Family Background 

Estes Kefauver, Democrat, young- 
est man in the Presidential race, was 
born 48 years ago in Madisonville, 
Tenn., the son of a local hardware 
dealer and the grandson of the local 
Baptist minister. 

Mrs. Kefauver, vivacious, attrac- 
tive, red-headed, was born in Scot- 
land, the daughter of an American 
engineer who became a British sub- 
ject and was later knighted. Kefauver 
met his wife on a blind date in Chat- 
tanooga. They were married in 1935, 
have four children, three daughters 
and an adopted son. 


Education 

Kefauver attended Madisonville 
High School and the University of 
Tennessee, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1924. He starred in foot- 
ball and track and was president of 
the student body. He taught math 
and coached football for a year, then 
went on to the Yale Law School. 


Business Experience 

Admitted to the Tennessee bar in 
1926, Kefauver practiced law in 
Chattanooga as a member of one of 
the city’s best law firms. At the Uni- 
versity and at Yale he waited on 
tables and fired furnaces to help pay 
his way. One summer vacation he 
worked in a Kentucky coal mine. 


Political Experience 

In 1989 Kefauver was elected to 
the House of Representatives. He 
served five terms, was on the Judi- 
ciary Committee, took an interest in 
the business of government, wrote 
20th Century Congress, a study of 
Congressional reorganization. 

In 1948 Kefauver was elected to 
the Senate in a three-cornered fight 
in which he beat the Democratic 
machine in Tennessee. He won the 
nomination (equivalent to election) 
over the opposition of Edward H. 
Crump, Democratic political leader 
of Tennessee. 

Crump ran full-page newspaper 
ads throughout the state in which 
he likened Kefauver to a raccoon, 
supposed to be a deceitful animal. 
Said Crump: “Kefauver reminds me 
of the pet coon that puts its foot in 
an open drawer in your room, but 
invariably turns its head while it is 
feeling around in the drawer.” 

Kefauverss reply was to wear a 
coonskin cap and declare: “I may be 
a pet coon, but I'll never be Mr. 
Crump’s pet coon.” 
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Harris & Ewing 


Estes Kefauver 


In the Senate, as chairman of the 
Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee, Kefauver made his name and 
face known to millions through the 
televised hearings of ‘he committee. 


Political Record 


Domestic Affairs. Kefauver gener- 
ally has followed the political line 
laid down by the Administration. 
He favors: The Administration’s farm 
price-support program; Federal as- 
sistance in getting hospitals built; 
Federal aid to education; Universal 
Military Training; the St. Lawrence 
Waterway; a national crime commis- 
sion; employment practices legisla- 
tion on a voluntary basis; cuts in 
military spending. He opposes: the 
poll tax on voting; anti-lynching laws. 

Kefauver has proposed a televised 
weekly question and answer period 
in Congress, during which Cabinet 
officers would be questioned. He be- 
lieves this would inform Congress- 
men of Administration policies and 
help them in their lawmaking and 
voting. 

Foreign Affairs. He supports the 
Administration’s foreign program 
generally and favors strong armed 
forces. He supports the United Na- 
tions, but has proposed a peace-time 
setup for the North Atlantic democ- 
racies under which they would work 
toward unity on foreign policy. 


Personality 


Tall and husky (6’ 3”; 220 Ibs.), 
hard-working and handsome, Ke- 
fauver is really reserved, despite his 
vote-getting hocus pocus. He doesn’t 
bother much with details and is not 
the worrying kind. Many of his col- 
leagues in the Senate rate him as a 
dull speaker, but he has been de- 
scribed as having “a Sunday smile 
that he can turn loose seven days a 
week.” 








The real ruler is the French Prest- 
dent General, Jean de Hautecloque. He 
is in charge of French military forces in 
Tunisia. He controls the country’s for- 
eign relations. He also signs all domestic 
laws. 

Tunisian nationalists, spearheaded by 
the Neodestour (new constitutionalist ) 
party, want more self-rule for Tunisia. 
They seek complete independence in 
domestic affairs, though they are will- 
ing to allow the French to control mili- 
tary and foreign affairs. 

A few months ago, the Tunisians sent 
two representatives to the U.N. Se- 
curity Council to plead their case. At 
the same time Arab nationalists staged 
demonstrations throughout Tunisia. 

Last month, the French President 
General arrested the Arab minister and 
“requested” the Bey to appoint a new 
Premier, friendly to the French. The 
Bey at first refused but later gave in. 
On March 28, he approved a new Cabi- 
net with a pro-French premier, Salah 
Eddine Baccouche. 

The French government then an- 
nounced a new plan granting more 
home-rule to the Tunisians. But this 
plan was denounced by the nationalists 
on the grounds that it continues French 
economic domination. 

Meantime, at the United Nations 
headquarters in New York, 12 Arab- 
Asian nations urged the Security Coun- 
cil to take up the Tunisian complaint 
against France. 


Wilson Out in Steel Row 


Charles E. Wilson, former chair- 
man of General Electric, resigned 
as director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. He and President Tru- 
man disagreed over wages and 
prices in the upset steel industry. 

Dr. John R. Steelman, Truman’s as- 
sistant, temporarily took over Wilson’s 
post. This is the main office for control- 
ling wages and prices, scarce ma- 
terials, and the production of military 
goods. 

At Steelman’s request, the steel in- 
dustry and the CIO United Steelwor}.- 
ers of America renewed discussions in 
a last-minute attempt to stave off a 
steel strike set for April 9. These ne- 
gotiations had not been successful as 
we went to press. Meanwhile, Steel- 
man and Truman considered having the 
Government seize the steel plants in an 
effort to keep production going. They 
thought the steel workers would not 
strike against the Government. 

What's Behind It: Under the. Office 
of Defense Mobilization, the manage- 
ment of the control program is shared by 
the Office of Economic Stabilization 
(headed by Roger Putnam), the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization (Ellis Arnall), 
and the Wage Stabilization Board (Dr. 
Nathan Feinsinger). The WSB includes 





ass 

International News pheto 

STAMP COLLECTORS’ WINDFALL: A 
printing-press mistake on a sheet of 
United Nations stamps may become a 
valuable collectors’ rarity in future. The 
new U.N. 3-cent issue shows the blue 
and white U.N. flag centered in a five- 
language border. But the first sheet 
slipped, and the flag looked as if it 
were at half mast. U.N. Post Office 
withdrew them, but smart observers 
held on to about 50 copies, which they 
hope will command fancy prices. 
Wrong and right versions shown above. 


six industry, six labor, and six public 
members. 

Last month, after long hearings, the 
labor and public members of the WSB 
(a two thirds majority opposed by the 
industry members) recommended a 26¢ 
hourly pay raise for steel workers, in- 
cluding “fringe benefits.” The industry 
offered 16¢. The union rejected this. 

Arnall, Putnam, and Wilson met with 
President Truman. Wilson insisted the 
WSB proposil would recuire an in- 
crease in steel prices that would upset 
Government efforts to control inflation. 
Arnall and Putnam objected to the price 
increases and said the industry could 
absorb higher wages without raising 
prices. Truman decided that the WSB 
wage proposals were “by no means un- 
reasonable.” Wilson said this finding 
wasn’t right, so be quit. 

What will a steel strike do to defense 
production? The Government froze all 
stocks of steel earmarked for civilian 
goods. This was done so that these sup- 
plies could be shifted to defense in- 
dustries if necessary. 

What can the Govérnment do to end 
a steel strike? (1) It can get a court 
order under the Taft-Hartley labor law 
to force an 80-day delay in the strike. 
But, at the President's request, the steel 
union had already delayed the strike 99 
days. (2) It can seize the plants, if it 
can prove the strike is delaying de- 





HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


The Crowned Republic 


The American people have given 
a warm welcome to Queen Juliana 
of the Netherlands and her consort, 
Prince Bernhard. The welcome tells 
much of the closeness of Dutch- 
American relations in our history. 
Even more, it reveals the respect 
which is held throughout the free 
world for a nation and a royal house 
that have made a unique contribu- 
tion to the growth of constitutional 
monarchy. 

For Juliana is the living repre- 
sentative of the House of Orange, 
one of the oldest and most honored 
dynasties in Europe. The name goes 
back a long way—to the little prin- 
cipality of Orange, in southern 
France. The princes of this family, 
by marrying into the German house 
of Nassau, inherited in the early 
16th century extensive lands in 
the Low Countries. (Holland and 
Belgium). 

Up to that time, these flat and 
watery plains at the mouths of the 
Rhine, the Scheldt, and the Meuse 
Rivers had been ruled successively 
by the Romans, the Franks, the Sax- 
ons, Charlemagne, Burgundy, and 
the Hapsburg Empire. Then Spanish 
king, Philip II, tried to rule the Low 
Countries with an iron hand. 


William the Silent 


A leader arose to challenge Span- 
ish power. He was William I, Prince 
of Orange and Nassau, called “Wil- 
liam the Silent,” one of the ablest 
statesmen of any time. Raising an 
armed revolt against Spain in 1568, 
he began what the Dutch call the 
“Eighty Years’ War” (the last por- 
tion of which merged with the more 
general European “Thigty Years’ 
War’). 

William had to flee when the 
enemy was victorious at first. And he 
was eventually assassinated in 1584. 
But five years before that tragedy, 
the largely Catholic southern prov- 
inces (now Belgium) surrendered to 
Spain, while the Protestant northern 
provinces decided to go it alone. 

By the Union of Utercht in 1579 
the seven northern provinces de- 
clared their independence and estab- 
lished a republic with a States 
General (parliament) and a ruler 
who was neither a king nor a presi- 
dent, but a Stadtholder, or “First 
Servant of the Republic.” This office 
they made hereditary in the House of 
Orange. 

The fighting Dutch won a truce 
from Spain in 1609 and final recog- 


nition of their independence by the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648. 

During that century the country 
was frequently torn by invasion, and 
later by naval wars with France and 
England. 


Contributions to World Culture 


Not only did they produce the 
finest school of painters north of the 
Alps, with such immortals as Rem- 
brandt, Hals, and Vermeer. But the 
great jurist Grotius (DeGroot), the 
philosopher Spinoza, and the in- 
ventor of the microscope, Leeuwen- 
hoek, flourished in Amstertlam, Lei- 
den, and Delft. The Dutch admirals 
Tromp and Ruyter swept the seas. 
Hendrik Hudson discovered, and 
Pieter Stuyvesant colonized, New 
Amsterdam in America. And Hol- 
land’s merchant princes, through the 
Dutch East and West India Com- 
panies, pushed their trade and em- 
pire around the world to Indonesia, 
South Africa, and the Caribbean. 

Through all this time, and with 
rare exceptions down till today, de- 
scendants of the twin houses of 
Orange-Nassau have ruled as Stadt- 
holder or King. One of them, William 
III, sat upon the throne of England 
as well as Holland (he was the male 
half of William and Mary). The 
French Revolutionary armies gave 
them a temporary check in 1795 and 
established the so-called “Batavian 
Republic.” In. its wake came Na- 
poleon to set up his younger brother 
Louis Napoleon as “King of the 
Netherlands.” 


Democratic Monarchy 


But the Congress of Vienna, after 
Napoleon’s defeat in 1815, restored 
Dutch independence under the 
House of Nassau. Three more Wil- 
liams followed in quick succession, 
then the great Queen Wilhelmina in 
1898. And today her daughter Juli- 
ana, a worthy successor, upholds the 
highest traditions of democratic and 
unassuming monarchy. 

If you ever visit The Hague, you 
will stand some day in the lofty 
Hall of the Knights (Ridderzaal), 
the shrine of Dutch national pa- 
triotism. Standing in the middle of a 
great paved court called the Bin- 
nenhof, it is flanked by the main 
government buildings of Holland, the 
jewel-like pond called the Hofvijver, 
and a magnificent little art gallery, 
the Mauritshuis. In this great hall, 
once a year the Queen comes to epen 
the sessions of the States General. 
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liveries of military goods to the armed 
forces. (3) It can grant the steel in- 
dustry a price increase to make up for 
the cost of higher wages. The President 
said a price increase would be granted 
if it was required “in the interest of na- 
tional defense.” 

But if steel wages and prices go up, 
won't other industries grant higher pay, 
too, and ask for higher prices? Will all 
this lead to more inflation? 


Corruption Probe Slides 


President Truman‘’s program for 
getting rid of dishonest Federal of- 
ficia's blew up with a loud bang. 
Here‘s what happened: 

1. Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath fired Newbold Morris, who had 
been named an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral. His job was to investigate corrup- 
tion in the Truman administration. 

2. Truman announced that McGrath 
had resigned. McGrath indicated he had 
been asked by the President to resign 
his post. 

3. Truman appointed Federal Judge 
James P. McGranery of Philadelphia, 
Pa., 56, a former Democratic Congress- 
man, to be Attorney General. 

4. McGranery, who still must be ap- 
proved by the Senate, said corruption- 
hunting in future would be handled by 
the FBI. 

What’s Behind It: During the last 
15 months, a series of Congressional 
investigations has revealed many cases 
of political favoritism or graft in the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
Justice Department, and other Admin- 
istration agencies. 

Last January, McGrath got the Presi- 
dent’s permission to appoint Newbold 
Morris to clean up corruption. Morris, 
50, was a New York Republican re- 
former. He planned to send a 16-page 
questionnaire to all policy-making 
Government officials. The questions 
called for complete information on the 
employees personal finances, including 
income from outside sources. 

Morris sent the first questionnaires to 
McGrath and 500 other officials of the 
Justice Department. Last month, Mc- 
Grath told a House committee he wasn’t 
going to answer the questions, and that 


he wouldn't ask his employees to an- 


swer. them either. McGrath said the 
questions invaded the private affairs of 
individuals. 

The Attorney General said he 
wouldn't hire Morris again for such a 
job. He had a heated talk with Presi- 
dent Truman. Soon afterward Mc- 
Grath fired Morris. Three hours later, 
Truman announced McGrath’s resigna- 
tion and said McGranery would replace 
him. 

McGranery’s appointment to the 
Cabinet still must be approved by the 
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Senate. Senator Pat McCarran (D. 
Nev.) is chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, which must first pass 
judgment. McCarran called for an FBI 
investigation of McGranery, and will 
hold hearings on the nomination. 

The effect of all this is to leave Con- 
gress still investigating corruption, while 
the Truman Administration probe of it- 
self has reached a complete standstill. 
The public is asking: Does either the 
Administration or Congress really want 
a clean-up in this election year? 


Truce Talk Snags 


Negotiations for an armistice in Ko- 
rea made little progress in the past two 
weeks. Both sides are still in sharp dis- 
agreement on three key issues: (A) 
whether prisoners of war should be 
forced to return to their homelands (as 
denfanded by the Communists) ; (B) the 
right of the Communists to build air- 
fields in North Korea during a truce; 
and, (C) the inclusion of Soviet Russia 
among the six “neutral” nations to po- 
lice the armistice. 

There were unofficial reports that the 
Communists may withdraw their de- 
mand for naming Russia as one of the 
inspectors, if the U. N. agrees to permit 
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them to build airfields during the 
armistice. 

Last week, too, the Red Command in 
North Korea announced over the radio 
that there would be no reprisals against 
prisoners in Allied hands who had re- 
nounced communism. 

Observers, however, believe that a 
mere promise from the Communists that 
no harm will befall the returned prison- 
ers will not be acceptable to the United 
Nations. The Allies are expected to 
hold steadfast to the principle that no 
prisoner should be compelled to return 
to Communist territory if he does not 
wish to go there. 

Meanwhile, fighting on the battle- 
front was slowed down by heavy rains 
that grounded most warplanes and 
limited infantry troops to skirmishes. 
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NEWS 

1. Who are: Richard Russell, Jean de 
Hautecloque, Akihito, John R. Steel- 
man, James P. McGranery? 

2. Tunisia lies in Loy 

3. Who said: “Don’t give up the 
ship!”? 


International News photo 


EVEN TO PRINCES: Just as to all of us, graduation came last rnonth to 
Crown Prince Akihito, eldest son of the Japanese Emperor. On Commence- 
ment Day at the Peers’ High School, Tokyo, he is shown (left) standing with 
his younger brother, two sisters, and an uncle, to receive his diploma. 





OI want to be an engineer? 
Almost every student, at 
some time during his high 
school himself that 
question. What we say on these 
pages may help you make up your 
may send you off for more 


years, asks 


mind... 
information from other sources. 

In fact, if you are potentially an 
engineer, you will naturally think 
of your career as a problem worth 
solving. You will not jump at a 
“conclusion, but will dig for facts, 
listen to and weigh opinions, ex- 
amine sharply your own abilities 
then you will check and recheck 

You will want to listen to what 
your subject and guidance teachers 
have to say. You will want to 
visit with engineers in your com- 
munity. You will want to read 
cearefuliy the career articles in 
magazines and books. 

For the sake of convenience, as 
you read this article, we ask you 
to think of the word “engineer” 
as including scientist, physicist, 
chemist, metallurgist, and so on. 
And we ask you to erelude locomo- 
tive engineers and other operators 
of machines from your thoughts 
as we look ahead, together, at en- 
gineering as a career opportunity. 

All of us know that our qualifica- 
tions and wishes are different; that 
one profession is not necessarily 
better than others. And we do know 
that engineering has given our 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC LOOKS AT... 


FNGINEERING-TOMORROW:. 


country’s people the material thing¢ 
that make their lives so full and 
interesting, and that what we call 
progress will not cease, becausé 
engineering flows strong in thé 
bloodstream of American youth. 


The technical engineer is thé 
designer and builder of machinery; 
turbines, bridges, radio and tele? 
vision equipment, home appliances} 
motors, chemical plants, steel mills, 
mining apparatus, automobiles, and 
all the myriad of devices and sys# 
tems which are necessary to ou 
complex civilization today; wh@ 
will invent and develop innumer¢ 
able new devices and systems, ag 
yet undreamed of, but certain t@ 
come, to make life even moré 
wonderful than it is today: whé 
will continue easing the burdens of 
man’s physical toil; who will cons 
tinue taking the materials and 
forces of Nature and converting 
them for the use of mankind. 


Just think of the engineering ree “\ 


quired today in the development 
and design of automobiles, loco- 
‘ the fantas- 
manu- 
which 


motives, and airplanes 
tic machine tools which 
facture them: the plants 
produce the steel: the oil refineries, 
the tire factories, the cement mills, 
and all the other activities involved 
in providing us with transporta- 


tion. Think of the developments in \ 


chemistry, in communication, in 
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heating and cooling our buildings, 
in building and street lighting, in 
farm industry, in military science 
and behind them all is the engineer. 

We sometimes sav that it is the 
scientist's job to discover some- 
thing new and the engineer's job 
to turn that something new into 
something useful 

An enginecr doesn’t yrow over- 
iivht. To begin with, he started 
out life with mental ability and 
alertness of a high order. In high 
school his ranked him in 
the upper oe ye of his classes. He 
demonstrated an aptitude for, and 
attaimed a hig h ste anding in, mathe- 
matics and science— the languages 
ineering. In college, he did 


grades 


of cny 
not select the easy COUTSes In 
fact, to get by creditably, he had 
to have initiative, reliability, en- 
ergy, a sense of responsibility, 
judgment, and mental honesty. As 
a human being, with a keen sense 
of fun, he became involved in ex- 
activities. Hle knew 
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tracurricular 


that one day he would rub shoul- 


and the 
way to learn how was to play co- 
competition 


ders with men in the world, 


operatively and in 
with his fellow students 

Chances are he worked on the 
outside to pay part of his college 
eX penses When he took his first 
job, he found himself up to his neck 
in working and training tt takes 
detailed tech 


operation 


time to learn the 
niques of engineering 
along the line he began 
In World 
for example, several hun- 
Klectric en 
verage age 


Somewhere 
to make his contribution. 
War II, 
dred 
just like him. with an ; 
thirtv. shouldered the re- 
B-29 
gun-computer from an idea in 
mind to the 
marvelous we apon Many 
that im 
brains, and 


General gineers 
under 
sponsibility of carrying the 
SOTnCO ne's ce velop- 
ment of 3 n 

us will never for yet 
possible feat of courage 
determination 

And whatever else we have, come 
peace or war, Is a re sult of his 
orderly, and 
that dis- 
method 
Engineering is a profession for 


training wu the cool, 
planned manner of thinking 
tinguishes the « igineering 


strong men (and women) and don't 


let anyone tell you differently. 


An intelligent question for you 
to ask is: What if I start out to 
become an engineer and change 
my mind? That is a good question 
to ask about any career. 

Normally an engineering student 
becomes an engineer. Many young 
people decide early that they want 
to hecome mechanics, nurses, sales- 
men, ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
and so on through the list of won- 
derful opportunities in America. It 
is not unusual for a young person 
or an adult to change his mind. 
If you read biographies of great 
Americans, you will discover that 
oftenchanges of mind led to remark- 
able achievements. 

(Incidentally, and more often 
than not, when an engineering 
graduate comes to General Electric, 
his supervisors do not pin him 
down to a specific project, but 
keep spreading the feast of Com- 
pany opportunities before him, so 
that he 
about his engineering interest. 

Although there is not universal 
agreement on “this point, many 
people are saying that an engineer- 
ing course is the best training for 
the greatest variety of careers. We 
will not make the claim that that 
course is the best training, but we 
can think of many examples within 
the General Electric Company 
which show that such training has 
been broad enough to fit men for 
important positions in accounting, 
in advertising, in manufacturing 
in sales work, in mar- 
ket research. An interesting fact, in 
this connection, is that aboud half 
of the officers of General Electric 
educations. 


too can change his mind 


SUpervision, 


have had engineering 
Too, it is a matter of statistics 
American 
engineering 


that many leaders in 
today have 

(As preparation for general 
j 


business 
degrees 
advancement, engineering Is a gooc 
program of study. A recent Colum 
bia University survey of all indus- 
United States tells us 
industrial 


trv in the 
that “forty percent of 
management is engineer-trained, 
replacing both the lawyer and the 
banker in top industrial posts.” 

It is the conclusion of many of 
our own personnel experts that the 
reason for this success is that en- 
“learn to think.” 


gineering students 


a 


inom 


Much of their school work is the 
solving of problems, and the right 
answers are very definite things. 
Sharing this belief, apparently, are 
several nonengineering Companies 
that send out their recruiters to 
the college campuses. These recruit- 
ers tell us that they show a prefer- 
ence for students in engineering 
and science because these students 
have learned to stick with a prob- 
lem until they come up with the 
one definite answer. 

It would be unwise and unfair 
for us at this point to make light 
of those college courses in programs 
leading to academic degrees. The 
fact is that when we are asked, we 
encourage students to take as 
many nonengineering courses as 
possible, such as English, history, 
and the languages, to name just 
three, because we know that all 
knowledge is useful: that one of 
the engineering student’s prime 
objectives is to round out his in- 
terests so that he will become a 
better citizen in the company, 
community, and country. Also, 
run-down of occupations in com- 
panies like our own shows that 
there are important career oppor- 
tunities for people with an almost 
limitless variety of training. 


When we say that engineering 
is far from being an overcrowded 
profession, you are likely to ask: 
But how about tomorrow? As an 
engineer would say, there are too 
many to allow us to 
forecast with certainty. 

If vou are looking for a firm 
guarantee of security from cradle to 
grave, you are probably not po- 
tentially a good engineer. But if 
you have the courage to take the 
calculated risks, you will no doubt 
come out on top, in spite of unfore- 


variables 


seen difficulties. 

If vou really never had the “feel” 
for engineering, if you are ac- 
customed to content yourself with 
minimum effort, if you have no 
bounce left after a temporary set- 
back, if you are most comfortable 
rolling along in a comfortable rut, 
the rigors of any profession will 
intolerable. If you see 
person —and 


become 
vourself as such a 
there is no real harm in being a 
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you will probably 
find more job satisfaction as a 
follower than as a creator, leader, 
and solver of problems. It is im- 
portant to know your own abilities 
and the goal which you are likely 
to reach. 

With that moralizing behind us, 
let’s take a look at what seems to be 
today’s and tomorrow's prospects 
for the American boy and girl who 
are trying to make up their minds 
about engineering 

Engineering is and no doubt will 
continue to be our country’s third 
following teach- 
But large as the 
beginning to 


cautious person 


largest profession, 
ing and nursing. 
profession is, we are 
find its numbers desperately small. 
Investigators from government 
and industry have traveled about 
the country, trying to determine 
why engineering colleges are short 
on enrollments, why more high 
school boys— and girls too — are not 
preparing themselves for this op- 
portunity-laden profession. The an- 
swer does not lie in low salaries: 
for Bureau of Labor statistics place 
it at the top of all major profes- 
sions. The answer obviously lies in 
a false notion that there’s an over- 
abundance of engineers; that they're 
a dime a dozen. 
But in 1951, something like 
80,000 engineers were needed by 
industry, while only 38,000 were 
graduated from college to fill 
these jobs. This year, 1952, only 
29,000 will be available. This num- 
ber will continue to drop in 1953 
when only 21,000 will be graduated, 
and in 1954 the 
low of 16,500 
Past statistics and careful studies 
by the U.S. government and 


expectation is a 


made 
others clearly indicate there will be 
an extreme shortage of scientific 
and engineering 
has always been the case except for 
brief time during the de- 
pression years. Even then there 
was but a short period of waiting, 
and industry found it nece ssary to 
reach back for the graduates of 
those difficult times and to pick up 
practically all those available. 
None of us at General Electric 
wishes to persuade a potentially 
successful insurance man, a preach- 
er, a doctor, a teacher, etc., that he 


personnel. This 


a very 


a oR 


should give over his future to a 
profession antagonistic to his crav- 
satisfaction. We just 


, ur 
young 


ings for job 
want the thousands of 
people who naturally fit into the 
engineering and science pattern to 
follow their inclinations: and to 
work hard—-but in a very satisfy- 
ing way so that one day they can 
fill the ranks of those who discover 
the new and put that something 
new to the service of all of us. 

Do engineers like engineering? 
The question sounds so naive that 
you may have hesitated to ask it. 

We believe that engineers every- 
where like engineering. The follow- 
ing statements are extracted from 
questionnaires filled out by Gen- 
eral Electric engineers with ten 
years’ experience. . . 

‘There are plenty of chances of 
getting into the type of work you 
will thoroughly enjoy. Because of 
transfers, and retire- 
many opportuni- 
are more oppor- 
managers 


expansion, 
ments there are 
ties--and_ there 
tunities for potential 
than there are candidates.” 

“Training is unlimited, and it is 
a good bridge between college and 
industry. And most of that train- 
ing is in a with  es- 
tablished experts in their fields.” 

“If one of your ideas has merit, 
there are resources of 
men, material, 
ing to try it out.” 

‘The engineer experiences friend- 
ships all over the country among 
people of his own background and 


ociation 


adequate 
and financial back- 


education.’ 

Certainly, the deeds of 
engineers are real things No one 
knows better than they that their 
achievements are only beginnings; 
that in spite of the'r impressive list 
of past gains these are but tiny 
stepping stones to the greater 
things to come. And for that 
reason, too, we believe that a 


good 


young person’s opportunity in en- 
gineering is practically unlimited. 
Although we do not have at hand 
an actual count of the number of 
General Electric products now be- 
ing manufactured, we know that 
there are about 200,000 of them. 
Each new one has to start out as an 
idea, has to be developed and then 
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manufactured, has to be marketed 

and throughout all these activ- 
ities engineers are very much in- 
volved. Here are a few examples of 
products to give you an idea of 
their importance in our way of life 
and of the variety of engineering 
skills needed in their development. 

For the country’s utilities, we 
design and build turbine genera- 
tors that produce electric power, 
and the power-zline equipment to 
transmit it to home, industry, 
store, street -even the stadium. 

For industry, our electrical equip- 
ment provides power for mines, 
steel mills, lumber and paper mills, 
and textile plants. 

To help transport America, we 
build electric, gas-turbine, and 
diesel-electric locomotives. 

To help light America, we make 
more than 10,000 types and sizes 
of electric lamps. 

To help build American homes, we 
produce such materials as wire, 
switches, and wiring devices. 

To help your mothers and to 
make your family’s life more com- 
fortable, we build a broad line of 
appliances refrigerators, washers, 
ranges, toasters, and irons. 

For our nation’s radio and tele- 
vision stations, we build studio and 
transmitting equipment: and to 
carry entertainment into homes, 
radio and television receivers. 

For public buildings, as well as 
homes, we construct heating and 
air-conditioning equipment. 

These are only a few examples, 
but any one of them stirs the 
imagination; for he 
#s our enginecr- 
they are but pale 
magnificent de- 


engineer's 
knows that great 
ing successes are, 
shadows of the 
velopments which the 
is bound to make waen he takes 
his turn in the workaday world! 
There are probably more, but 
ve think of engineers in the follow- 
ing group classifications: the quiet, 
studious, patient fellow who is 
happiest--and therefore at his 
best—solving problems at a desk 
or in a comparatively small area of 
activity; the engineer who moves 
easily among his fellow men, who 
has natural leadership talents, and 
who will move restlessly up through 
the ranks, accepting more and 


ew engineer 


i 
es 


ho. 








more responsibility; the engineer 
who is at his best as a salesman, 
who because of his knowledge of 
his company’s products and his 
quick understanding of his cus- 
tomer’s problems can become —not 
an order taker-—but in a sense a 
part of the customer organization 
he serves: the engineer with more 
than a touch of romance in his 
blood home with his 
company’s products in the air, on 
the high seas mountain 
vastnesses of 


mines deep in the earth even in 


vho is at 


in the 
far-off countries, in 


the undeveloped lands where he is 
il kind of 


tec hnologi 


advance agent for our 


eal civilization. 


It is not enough to wish to be- 
come an engineer. What about vour 


preparation for engineering 


since vou are how in high school, 


vou will realize that just as the 
college prepares you for a_ pro- 
fession, so now does the high school 
prepare vou for college 

There is no fixed set of rules. We 
believe that vou should familiarize 
vourself with college entrance re- 
quirements We 
that will not be pleased to send you 
its bulletin of 
and if vou will call upon 


know of ho college 


requirements for 
entrance, 
its director of 
he glad to advise 
Naturally, an engineering program 
has different admissions standards 
from pre-law, pre-medicine, or a 


admissions, he will 
vou personally. 


straight academic course 
You should ask your 

teacher which colleges are ar 

redited that means the ones whose 


guidance 


diploma ts looked upon with favor 
by companies like our ow! 

You will find, generally, that 
there is, in these colleges, a belief 
that to do creditable 


them vou must have 


GENERAL 


work with 


a background 


in mathematies and science. Our 
own belief is that you cannot take 
too much mathematics. By all 
take all the math your high 
school offers. Admissions officers 
tell us that at the present time 
nearly fifty per cent of those seek- 
ing admission to college on an 


means, 


engineering program can’t be ac- 
cepted because of too few credits 
in mathematics. 

You will naturally take a high 
school course in physics — and later, 
an engineer, vou will 
find every page of your 
as you practice 


when vou are 
physics 
text coming to life 
vour profession. Chemistry, too, 
may be a requirement, especially 
if you wish to become a chemist or 
a ¢ hemical engineer. 

Good work im English is more 
important than you may suspect: 
an engineer is lost if he can’t 
communicate his ideas. How you 
express what you think is an ad- 
vertisement of your ability. 

Do not be afraid, when schedul- 
ing permits, to reach out into the 
languages and the social studies, 
for today’s engineer is a man who 
carries his abilities to think and to 
do into many fields — into his com- 
munity as wellas into his company. 


is in a period of 
vast expansion. In population we 
are growing at the rate of about a 
quarter million a month. It is very 


Our country 


plain to us that an increasing 
population, in simple 
alone, will require the services of 


more engineers. But it is not a 


proport ron 


simple proportion, for as our dy- 
namic system of living speeds up, 
the number of engineers needed ts 
in an ever-increasing proportion. 
The challenge is there for those 
who recognize it. Do you want to 


be an engineer? 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in 


1. THE NETHERLANDS 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
the following developments in Dutch 
history in chronological order. Each 
counts 2. Total 8. 


—.a. Dutch acceptance of Marshall 
Plan. aid 

__b. Discovery of New Zealand and 
Australia by the Dutch 

_—c. Nazi invasion of Holland 

—.d. Visit of Queen Juliana to the 
United States 

My score. 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 24. 


_a. In Dutch, the word, “Nether- 
lands” means 
1. highlands 3. no land 
2. lowlands 4. neither land 
. The Netherlands, in area, is 
about the size of 
1. Texas 3. Pennsylvania 
2. California 4. Maryland 
The population of the Nether- 
lands is about 
1. 100,000 3. 10,000,000 
2. 1,000,000 4. 100,000,000 
. The government of the Nether- 
lands is a 
i. monarchy 3. dictatorship 
2. oligarchy 4. plutocracy 
All of the following are Dutch 
exports, except 
1. cheese 3. wheat 
2. machinery 4. diamonds 
Holland’s partners in the Bene- 
lux customs unions are 
1. Belgium and the Netherlands 
2. Germany and France 
3. Belgium and Luxembourg 
4. Finland and Norway 


My score : 


il. GUNS AND BUTTER 


In each of the following groups, 
two of the items are causes and one 
is a result of the causes. On the line 
to the left of each item, place a “C” 
if it is a cause and an “R” if it is a 
result. Each counts 2. Total 12. 


Group A 


__a. U.S. rearmament program 
__b. Invasion of South Korea 
__c. Fear of Communist aggression 


this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


Group B 
__a. Waste in airbase construction 
__b. Congressional inquiries 
__c. Bottlenecks in defense program 


My score 


lil. LIMITED SERVICE FOR 
CONGRESSMEN 


A. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write an 
“F” if it is an argument for limiting 
Senators and Representatives to 12 
years in office, and an “A” if it is an 
argument against it. Each counts 2. 
Total 12. 


__.a. Congressmen will keep in closer 
touch with their communities. 
__b. People of ability will become 
committee chairmen. 
. It takes four years for a Con- 
gressman to know his job. 
. Congressmen would not be able 
to grant many political favors. 
. Congress can change the seni- 
ority rule if it wants to. 
f. Experience would be wasted. 


My score____ 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an “O” 
if it is an opinion, and an “F” if it is 
a fact. Each counts 3. Total 24. 


__a. Members of the House are 
elected every two years. 

. The House would operate more 
efficiently if members were 
elected for four-year terms. 

. Both houses of Congress meet 
in Washington, D. C 

_d. Congress would enjoy better 
leadership if the seniority sys- 
tem were eliminated. 

. Congressmen obtain committee 


chairmanships on seniority basis. 
Some Congressmen have held 
office for more than 25 years. 

. Congress should decide for it- 
self any change in seniority. 

. Senator Vandenberg was a lead- 
er of the Republican party. 


My score 


IV. MAP READING 


Open your magazine to the map 
of the Netherlands on page 9. On the 
line to the left of each of the follow- 
ing questions, write the correct an- 
swer. Each counts 2. Total 8. 


sicedictaiin) a. In which direction 
would you travel if you went from 
The Hague to Amsterdam? 
__ rb, How manv miles is 
it from Haarlem to Groningen? 
____ ie. Into what body of 
water does the Lek River flow? 
_______d. At about what lati- 
tude is the border of the Netherlands 
which lies farthest to the south? 


My score 


V. GRAPH INTERPRETATION 

Open your magazine to the graph 
on page 12. On the line to the left of 
each of the following statements, 
place a “T” if it is true, an “F” if it 
is false. and “N S” if there is not suf- 
ficient information in the graph on 
which to base a conclusion. Each 
counts 3. Total 12. 


__a. Orders for® machine tools rose 
steadily from 1942 to 1951. 

b. The end of World War Il 
caused a drop in the demand 
for machine tools. 

». Between 1946 and 1949 new 
orders for machine tools were 
below the average for 1945-47, 

. New orders for machine tools 
were over 600 per cent higher 
early in 1951 than during the 
base period, 1945-47. 


My score _ My total score_— 


My name. 
Quiz for April 16, 1952 








WORDS to 
the WISE 


obsolete (db' s6.lét)—An adjective. No 
longer in use; of a type or fashion that 
is out of date. Derived from the Latin 
obsolescere, to wear out. 

Lek (lék)—A noun. The Lek River is 
the northern branch of the Lower Rhine. 

Haarlem (hiir’ \Jém)—A noun. City in 


the western part of the Netherlands that 
is also the capital of North Holland. 

tulip (ta’ lip)—A noun. Have you ever 
noticed the resemblance between the 
lovely tulip flower and an oriental tur- 
ban? That's how the flower got its name. 
The word “tulip” is derived from the 
Turkish word tulbend, turban. 

The Hague (hag)—A noun. City in 
the Netherlands that is the official resi- 
dence of the Queen and the seat of the 
government. 

dike (dik)—A noun. A bank of earth 
thrown up from a ditch to form a barrier. 
Derived from the Anglo-Saxon dic, from 
which we also get our English “ditch.” 
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All his lite Pug Harding had been haunted 


and tormented by the dream of a four-minute mile 


SUPPOSE many people have big am- 

bitions, but very few attempt to real 

ize them with the single-mindedness 
and devotion which distinguished Png 
Harding. Perhaps most people prefer 
smaller ambitions not only because they 
demand less effort and are more easily 
achieved but because the penalties for 
failure are less tragic. That Pug Hard 
ing’s ambition should have been, first 
a determination to run a mile in four 
an even greate 
his son, Jack, 


minutes flat and, later 
determination to have 
run it was, I submit, fairly juvenile. The 
dedication of his life to that ambition 
was not 

Some years ago 


head track 


and | was 


Pug Harding was 
coach at State University 
his chief assistant. Since 
thousand students en 
three other 


there were ten 
rolled that vear 
assistant coaches. The football team had 
played in the Cotton Bowl on New 
Year's Day and the track team had won 
all its dual meets and was favored to 
win the IC4A, which was to take place 
in Chicago in May and is, of course, the 
national event for collegiate track. Our 
schedule ( illed tor two more dual track 
following 


there were 


ypen date on the 
ind then the LC4A 
| spe ak of, the last 
with one or 


n excellent shape 


meets, an 
Saturday 

l p to the time 
April, the 
two exceptions, was 
We had 
the preceding Saturday and Jack Hard 


Ww ho Was 


week in team 


won by a lopsided score on 


1 twenty-three 
had 


two and 


ing, Pugs son 
} , 
year old senior at the unive rsity, 


run the mile in four minutes 


one-fifth 
In by an 


time yet 
American miler. I re 


seconds, the fastest 
turned 
Monday-morning 


member reading the 


accounts of that meet aloud to my wife 

Edith, as we sat finishing breakfast 
“Here's something,” I said 

Rasher’s column in the News.” 
‘What about it. fred?” Edith said. 


“Irving 


By FRANK ROONEY 


Edith is a pleasantly pretty woman 
in her early thirties, warm and com 
panionable, and I myself am simply an 
ex-athlete who discovered he could run 
faster than he could think. So I decided 
to teach track instead of English 

‘Rasher’s made up a nickname for 
Jack,” I said 

‘What? The little wooden soldier? 

‘The Mechanical Doll.’ 

‘It could be worse.” 
‘But not any truer 
fect description could you get?” 

“Now, Fred.” 

“All right,” I said. “Only I 
have told you this before. Last Satur 
day, after the race, Jack went under the 
grandstand, where he thought no one 
him vomited for five 


What more per 


should 


could see and 
minutes.” 

“How do you know that?’ 
him under the 
stand, of It’s not my 
to go in and finish off Pug’s gut-shot 
animal, but if I'd had a gun—Anyway 
Jack was all right later 


grand 
business 


“] followe d 


course. 


CA ales be mA 


“That's all Pug is interested in, isn’t 
it, Fred? The four-minute mile?” 

“He’s been pointing for it all his life. 
First himself and now Jack. The other 
athletes are just background for Jack's 
performances. I'm running the team. 
I've been running it all year.” 

“And Pug gets paid for it. What's 
his salary? I wonder. Just in case.” 

“I don’t want to be head coach at 
State, Edith. It’s more money, of course, 
and there's the prestige. Or maybe I 
want the job but I don’t want it over 
Pug’s dead body. Well, I don't know 
whaf I want. I just hate to see Jack 
pushed around like a—well, like a doll.” 

Edith’ patted my hand. “We like 
Pug, don’t we?” 

“Yes.” And that was the truth. I 
don't know why we liked him except 
perhaps that we knew he was a person 
to whom something out of the ordinary 
would happen. Sometimes you cherish 
people you think that about. 

Later, walking across the campus to- 
ward the gym, I thought of what Pug 
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THE 


MECHANICAL 


had told me about Jack: the boy’s 
mother had died when Jack was seven 
years old, and Pug had started him run- 
ning that year. I thought of Pug shap- 
ing the boy’s life toward the running 
of the four-minute mile—the rigid sched- 
ule, the planning of what Jack should 
think and do, what he should eat and 
wear, how many hours he should sleep; 
the warning to keep away from girls, 
the ultimatum that he must neither 
drink nor smoke. The clean life—clean 
and sterile. 

I found Pug sitting at his desk in his 
office in the gym building—a short, 
powerful, big-headed man in his fifties, 
as gray as cigarette ashes. He was 
dressed in his field costume—baseball 
cap, gray sweat shirt, gray flannel trou- 
sers, tennis shoes. I put the list of my 
evaluations of last Saturday's perfor- 
mances on his desk. “About Bishop,” I 
said. “He ran the eight eighty in one 
fifty-seven. He can do better than that. 
I think he’s stale.” 

“All right,” Pug said. He pushed the 
list aside. 

“I think you ought to talk to him. 
Give him one of those ‘My lad, the hon- 
or of the school depends on you’ rou- 
tines.” 

“If you think so, Fred.” 

“Then there's Johnson. I think you 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's. 
Copyright, 1951, by the Crowell-Collier 
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should reinstate him.” Pug had sus- 
pended Johnson, a high jumper, because 
he thought the boy hadn't been trying 
hard enough. “He did have a bad ankle, 
you know,” I said. “I can vouch for 
that.” 

“What does he want me to do? Buy 
him a crutch?” 

“That's not fair, Pug.” 

“What do I care what's fair and what 
isn’t fair?” 

Pug stood up and began to walk 
heavily around the room. It didn’t seem 
possible that he had ever run a mile 
in four twenty—even years ago when 
that was good time for a mile. 

“You'll talk to Bishop, though?” I 
said. 

“I gave him a stop watch when he 
was seven years old.” 

“Who? Bishop?” 

“Jack. It was just after his mother 
died. Jack had good legs. Better than 
mine. Saturdays and Sundays we'd go 
out along the river and run. That was 
in Missouri.” 

“Sure.” I had the feeling—not for the 
first time—that Pug and I lived in two 
different worlds. By now I was getting 
used to these reminiscences about Jack 
and to having Pug bring them out at 
just any time and without preparation. 
Jack never talked about anything, least 
of all himself. Even in the privacy of 
their home he called Pug “Coach.” Not 
Dad or Pop. Coach. 

“I let him run in grammar school,” 


LS F 


Pug said. “But I didn’t let him compete 
in anything. I made him run the sprints 
and the four forty in high school be- 
cause I always thought a miler should 
be fast.” 

“Didn't he run for distance at all?” 

“Only with me. I used to take him 
up to the school on Sundays. He'd run 
the mile and run it right. I taught him 
to run it right.” 

“Sure.” 

_ “I kept him out of college for a year 
so he'd mature. No miler’s worth any- 
thing until he’s twenty-two. Some mil- 
ers don’t reach their peak until they're 
twenty-five.” 

He was right, of course. Cunning- 
ham, Lovelock, Nurmi. . . . 

“He’s twenty-three now. He’s ready.” 

That was when I should have told 
him about Jack being sick under the 
grandstand. I wanted to, but Pug was 
a man with an obsession and to tell him 
something that would run counter to 
his obsession was beyond me. It was a 
nice situation and it- began to resolve it- 
self quicker than I had expected. That 
afternoon, to be exact. 

I had been working with the shot- 
putters over in one corner of the prac- 
tice field and was crossing the track 
on my way to the pole-vault pit when 
I saw Pug talking to Bishop. Jack was 
standing to one side, waiting for Pug 
to finish or possibly just waiting for 
one of the coaches to tell him what to 
do next. 

He was a tall boy, lean and sandy, 
and might have been handsome if there 
had been anything to his face. The fea- 
tures were there but they were, appar- 
ently, incapable of expression. It is not 
enough to say that I had never seen 
the boy angry. I had never seen him 
amused, either. Or happy. Or aston- 
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ished. Or in pain. What happened in- 
side him was his own business and 
it did not appear on his face or in the 
ittitudes of his body. All I really knew 
ibout him was his physical measure- 
ments and performances and the fact 
that he was majoring in chemistry. That 
ind what Pug had told me 


By THAT time I was close enough to 
hear what Bishop was saying—some- 
thing about being tired and worked 
out. Pug simply told Bishop he wanted 
him to pace Jack in a half mile, the 
idea being that Jack would benefit by 
running that distance against a faster 
man. Bishop, who might easily have 
been overworked and, as a conse 
quence, on edge, said he didn’t see the 
sense of that and furthermore he didn’t 
care much for Pug’s idea of discipline 
and how about doing something to 
benefit some other member of the team 
besides Jack? 

Pug hit him then, a brutal smash on 
the corner of the mouth, and Bishop 
went down. He lay on the ground, 
dazed and starting to bleed, and after a 
moment I had him carried into the 
locker room, where the trainer could 
work on him. Trying to think of some- 
thing to say or do, I looked at Jack. He 
was still waiting, as silent and as in- 
sensitive as a dead motor. Nothing had 
happened—at least not anything that 
concerned him. The man who had hit 
Bishop was not his father but the man 
who had taught him to run. And it was 
Jack’s business to run. 

“Take a couple of turns around the 
track,” I said. “After that, take a shower 
and go home.” 

Jack nodded and walked over to the 
track. After limbering up for a moment 
or two, he began to run in that light, 
floating style of his. 

“What now?” I said. 

Pug, who had been looking at Jack 
and following his movements on the 
track, turned to me and there was such 
bitter knowledge on his face, and so 
much pain inflictéd by that knowledge, 
that I closed my eyes against it. I 
thought: So he knows now. If not all, 
at least a part of it. And after—or if and 
when--the boy runs the four-minute 
mile, what's Pug got left? 

“Tll restore order around here,” I 
said. And I left him. There was really 
nothing else I could do... . 

Unexpectedly, the next three weeks 
were almost unendurably anticlimactic, 
principally because Pug refused to re- 
act against what was happening to him 
and around him. Bishop’s parents went 
to the president of the university and 
after that to the papers. Pug apologized, 
of course, but in such an obviously re- 
luctant manner that no one was satis- 
fied. I think only his reputation—which 


was not inconsiderable—saved him. The 
business of hitting Bishop was the clear- 
est possible demonstration that Pug not 
only could not enforce the simplest kind 
of discipline but that he no longer be- 
lieved in it. There was only one impor- 
tant thing now: the four-minute mile. 

We won our next two dual meets 
with Jack running under wraps, and 
made preparations to fly to Chicago for 
the 1C4A. Sunday night Pug came over 
to the house while Edith was packing 
and engaged me in checking prepara- 
tions for the team. After perhaps an 
hour he asked me abruptly how fast 
Jack would have to run to win. 

“The fastest time outside of Jack's 
phenomenal four-0-two and a fifth”— 
I stressed the word phenomenal—“was 
turned in by Yates of Pennsylvania 
Four-0-eight. Jack can win in four-0- 
six.” 

“Yates doesn’t run against the clock,” 
Pug said. 

I should explain here that Jack was 
a pacer, a miler who runs his four 
quarter-mile laps at nearly equal 
speeds. Pug would decide, say, that the 
boy would have to run a four-minute, 
eight-second mile to win. Jack then 
would try to run four sixty-two-second 
laps, confident that his opposition could 
not make up in their finishing sprints 
what he had gained in the first three 
laps. Yates laid off the pace in the 
early laps and depended on his speed 
in the last lap to win—what is called a 
finishing kick. 

“Four-0-six will win,” I said. “Yates 
can't be that good.” 

“It won't matter how good he is,” 
Pug said. 

I tried to speak very calmly. “I'm not 
going to say anything more about how 
you're running or not running the team, 
Pug. If you want to throw away your 
job at State—which is what you're do- 
ing—” 

Pug got up abruptly and went to the 
door. 

“All right,” I said. “But has it oc- 
curred to you that Jack might hurt him- 
self—permanently—trying to run a mile 
faster than anyone has ever run it— 
faster maybe than anyone can run it?” 


Bor Pug had gone. Edith came in 
from the bedroom to find me talking to 
the door. 

“What's going to happen?” she said. 

“I'm not a doctor. The boy'll break 
a blood vessel or damage his heart or 
just pass out from general exhaustion. 
He won't quit. How can he? He’s been 
trained for sixteen years to set a pace 
and hold it and that’s what he’s going 
to do.” 

“The odd thing is, I'm sorry for Pug.” 

“So am I. This isn’t just a race. It’s 
a crusade.” 


In Chicago I was much too busy to 
have anything to do with either Pug or 
Jack except during the qualifying heats 
for the mile. I did what had to be done 
and told Pug about it later. We placed 
more men in the finals than any other 
team in the country—which was more 
than I had expected. In the mile, Yates, 
Jack, and a stocky boy named Barclay 
won their respective heats without 
much trouble. Barclay, I thought, had 
stamina and guts but not enough leg. 
Yates, however, had stamina, guts, and 
leg. He was a tall, strong boy with a 
terrific finish, not a pretty runner but 
powerful. 

I talked with Pug about Yates on 
Friday, saying very firmly that Yates 
was good but that I still thought a 
four-O0-four mile—I had come down 
from four-0-six—would beat him. Pug 
was looking at a stop watch he was 
holding loosely in his right hand—not 
seeing anything there, just looking. I 
saw the hand shake. It would go shake- 
shake-shake and then Pug would stop 
it. Shake-shake-shake. Stop. Shake- 
shake-shake. Stop. Like a watch. 

I walked away from him, thinking 
not of the four-minute mile Jack would 
try to run on Saturday but of all the 
times thereafter when Pug would run 
it in his mind. I could see Pug sitting 
in his room—anywhere—at home, on 
trains, in hotels—sitting holding the stop 
watch in his hand, hearing the gun, see- 
ing the nervous break for the lead. run- 
ners swinging wide to avoid being 
pocketed. Jack’s eight-foot stride open- 
ing up a lead. Pug’s legs moving with 
Jack’s, the stamp-stamp of his feet on 
the floor of whatever room he might be 
in, his eyes on the watch, remembering 
and running every stride of the race. 

I could see the agony on Pug’s face 
as Jack went into the last lap hearing 
Yates’ feet hitting the track behind him, 
knowing that he was running that dis- 
tance faster than anyone had run it but 
wondering, too, if he was running it fast 
enough to win. Then, in the strictures of 
exhaustion, the first fear that he might 
not reach the string the officials had 
stretched across the track, that the mar- 
velous machine would fail him, that the 
blood expanding like steam under the 
smashing strokes of his heart would 
burst from his eyes and nose and mouth 
and he would fall forward onto the cin- 
ders, not knowing whether the screams 
of the crowd were for him or for the 
giant Yates swerving to pass him. ... 


Tuere is no reason to record the va- 
rious events our team was entered in 
that Saturday except to say that when 
the runners dug their starting holes for 
the mile we were leading by two points 
with almost all of the field events in 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Dear Reader: 

My problem is that every week I 
receive hundreds of letters from you 
—letters asking for solutions to tough 
personal problems. These problems 
simply can't be solved with yes, no, 
or maybe answers. So I try to help 
you solve your problems by (1) 
pointing out the probable reasons 
for the existence of the problems; 
(2) pointing out the probable con- 
sequences of various solutions; (3) 
trusting you to apply these more or 
less general solutions to your own 
particular problems. Is there some 
better way to help you? I certainly 
wish there were “one and only” solu- 
tions. Please help me! 

Sincerely your fan, 
Gay Heap 


Q. One time I liked a boy and I ran 
after him—and got absolutely nowhere 
Then I met another boy, whom I also 
liked, and I didn't pay any attention to 
him, but I still didn’t get anywhere. 
Now I’ve met a third boy and I don't 
know what to do. (I'm not a bad-looking 
girl, either! 


4. Let's study the two solutions you 
used to your problem and find out ex- 
actly why they failed. Incidentally, boys 
too approach the dating problem in the 
same way, except they call it “rushing a 
girl” or “playing it cool.” “Getting no 
where” seems to mean the same to both 
boys and girls: no dates! 

When vou “run after” anyone, you're 
announcing to the world that you’re im 
patient and a little afraid that no one 
will ever “run after” And when 
you re impatient and afraid, you become 
slightly freedom 
loving individuals are suspicious of any- 
resembling a trap or a 

they immediately with 


you like to be tricked or 


you 


“grabby.” So, since 
thing faintly 
greedy sche rhe 
draw. Do 
trapped? 
Also, when you “run after” a boy, vou 
fun of winning your at 
tention; make him the target of 
teasing from his friends and family: you 


rob him of the 
you 


put him on the spot, because he’s forced 
to refuse your invitations if he doesn’t 
have the time or the money to spend on 
you, or if his heart is tied up with some- 
one else at the moment 

On the other hand, “paying no atten- 


(iy ted. 


tion” isn’t the answer. Boys are shy and 
easily discouraged if the object of their 
affection showers them with rejections! 
If you make a point not to be at home 
when he says he'll telephone, if you 
suggest by word or deed that the very 
idea of dating him leaves you “cold”— 
you're pretending to be a girl who really 
isn’t very nice to know—in the long run 
It may be fun for awhile, but it soon 
gets to be a game for him, too. And once 
he “breaks you down,” he may be too 
disgusted to date you anymore. No one, 
boy or girl, will trust his deep feelings 
to a person who ignores him. Would 
you? 

Now you have a third chance—and 
what are you going to do? Here’s a sug- 
gestion. Decide that this time you'll play 
a little game with yourself. This time, 
try to think of each date as a chance to 
find out more about the boy and his 
interests. Whenever you find yourself 
thinking “I wonder if he'll ask me out 
again,” force yourself to think instead: 
“I wonder if he likes to go bicycle rid- 
ing; I wonder what kind of books he 
likes to read.” Then put these thoughts 
into words when you're with him. Say 
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“She's right, he’s a dashing boy—but 
must he do all his dashing in a car?” 


to yourself, “I'm going to enjoy this 
date as much as I possibly can, and it 
doesn’t make any difference if there’s 
another date or not!” When you're with 
him, let your interest in his activities 
(non-dating ones) “run after” him; then 
let the memory of your smiles and 
laughter chase him when he’s alone. 
Don't “pay any attention” to him when 
he wants to be alone to study, to work, 
to be with his friends, or to date some- 
one else. That’s his privilege—and yours, 
too. If you're not a bad-looking girl, the 
boys will look at you. And if you don’t 
try to “pin them down,” they'll like you, 
too! 


Q. I got my driver's license a couple 
of weeks ago and want to take my 
mother’s car to the Junior Prom. Mother 
is afraid to let me take the car because 
I haven't done much driving. How can 
I change her mind? 


A. It won't be easy. The statistics are 
on her side. Do you know that drivers 
aged 16 to 20 have five times as many 
accidents, in proportion to their num- 
bers, as drivers aged 45 to 60? Some 
younger drivers (like some older drivers) 
are reckless and foolhardy. Are you? 

Are you easily distracted from driving 
by a girl, a billboard, an exciting game 
on the radio or an argument from the 
back seat? Do you really give pedes- 
trians and other drivers the right of 
way? Do you resist the impulse to have 
your car be the first one to start off 
after the light has changed? Do you 
start and stop smoothly or impatiently? 
Would you be a one-armed driver if a 
certain girl were with you? Would you 
refuse to drive if you were sleepy, or 
if there were more than three people in 
the front seat? Would you refuse a dare 
to race? Would you drive slowly at 
night and in the rain or sleet? Would 
you earn some of the money for the gas 
and oil? Do you “blow your top” over 
trivial matters? Do you demonstrate 
judgment and presence of mind in an 
emergency situation of any kind? 

If you have convincing answers to 
these questions, you should be able to 
convince your mother of your ability to 
handle yourself and the car carefully. 
Frankly, you may not be able to do this 
in time for the Junior Prom. Try to per- 
suade your mother to let you run er- 
rands for her in the car (taking her with 
you); go driving with her on Sunday 
afternoon when you'll get lots of experi- 
ence with all kinds of drivers. 

Proving that you can pass a driver’s 
test isn’t enough to prove that you are 
mature enough to be given the right to 
drive a car; you’ve got to prove it over 
and over again in your daily behavior. 
The greatest test of all is whether or not 
you're a responsible person, all the time, 
in many situations. Better start cram- 
ming for that test TODAY! Good luck! 
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recowms Ty Young Composen... 


The radio industry, through its state broadcasters Associations and BMI, and the 
nation’s music educators, through established and reputable organizations, have 
joined forces to provide this opportunity . .. An opportunity for the young com- 


poser to gain recognition and be rewarded for 


accomplishment in musical com- 


position ® The young composers in our schools and colleges today will be the great 
music creators of the next generation © Development of this talent through 
encouragement and education will insure our heritage of music in the future. 


FACTS ABOUT THE FIRST ANNUAL YCRA—1952 


What is the purpose of YCRA? — What criteria govern the thinking of the YCRA 


It is a music composition contest designed to encour- 
age composers of concert music in secondary schools 
and colleges, through a systematic series of annual 
awards. 


What kind of music is YCRA trying to foster? 


We use the term “concert music” as an all-embracing 
term to describe what sometimes is called “serious,” 


Committees? 


YCRA does not contemplate merely the awarding of 
prizes. It is intended, to the largest extent possible, that 
the contest be determined by practicable factors which ~ 
will make the music selected available for performance, 
broadcasting and recording purposes. The cooperation 
of influential persons in all of these fields has already 
been enlisted 


“classical” or “good” music. Who started YCRA? 


Who are the composers YCRA is trying to reach? 


Specifically, students in stcondary schools, colleges and 
conservatories. In selecting these groups, we are auto- 
matically selecting those students who are likely to have 
the soundest basic training and also indirectly encourag- 
ing musica] education. 


Who is eligible for the YCRA? 


Any student in an accredited public, private or parochial 
secondary school, an accredited college, university, 
graduate school or conservatory of music can enter 
YCRA. Competition is limited to students under twenty- 
six years of age but time spent in military service may 
be deducted. 


What are the prizes? 


The national awards will, in the secondary school cate- 
gories, consist of $500 and in the undergraduate and 
graduate group, of $1,600 each. All awards are to be 
used for further musical study within the U. S. State 
awards will be in the discretion of local broadcasters 
associations or committees. The regional awards will 
include suitable duplication of the scores of first-place 
winners. In the graduate group, provisions will be made 
for continuing study with a leading composer or the 
like. Obviously, at each level suitable certificates of 
award will be presented. 


What is the period of the 1952 contest? 


Compositions may be entered now, and the contest 
will end as of the close of the school year in June of 
1952 and awards will be made as soon as practicable 
thereafter. 


YCRA isa joint activity of Broadcast Music, Inc. (BMI), 
a musical performing rights licensing organization 
which has always been closely identified with radio 
and television performances, and of radio broadcasters. | 
Aiding in the creation and development of YCRA, how- 
ever, are those groups which traditionally have been ” 
responsible for the creation of concert music in the 
United States—music educators, publishers, performers 
and the organizations through which these persons make 
themselves felt. Officers and members of such organiza-~ 
tions as the National Federation of Music Clubs, Music > 
Educators National Conferénce, Music Teachers’ 
National Association and National Association of” 
Schools of Music have given unstintingly of their time, 
experience and wisdom. 


Announcement of the YCRA — 1952 contest is being 
made in schools and colleges, by radio stations and 
by YCRA Committees in each state. 

For complete information, including application 
blanks, official rules and other particulars, write to: 


The Manager of Your Local Radio Station; 
Your State Supt. of Public Instruction; or 
Your State Supervisor of Music Education. 


i f all 
d under the auspices © 
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music, INC. 


K 36, N.Y 
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American Enterprise 
Backed by Teen-Agers 


ROWNUPS who fear that teen-agers 
G don’t appreciate our competitive en- 
terprise system should listen to a lead- 
ing educator who served as a judge in 
a national high school letter-writing 
contest on “How Can I Help Expand 
Opportunity in America?” 

Many high 
firmly that opportunities depend on a 
continuance and strengthening of com 
petitive enterprise according to Lester 
W. Nelson, president of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, and principal of Scars 
dale (N. Y.) Hizh School. 

“If the contest letters I judged are 
representative of high school students’ 
thinking, free enterprise is synonymous 
with opportunity in the minds of most 
teen-agers,” said Mr. Nelson. “In fact, 
the contest entries showed me a firmer 
faith in our system than many adults 


school students believe 


possess.” 

The contest, sponsored by the Sheaf- 
fer Pen Company in conjunction with 
Scholastic Magazines, drew letters from 
high school students in every state, and 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Can- 
ada 

Most of the prize-winning letter 
writers said it was their responsibility 
to help expand free enterprise by edu- 
cating themselves to understand it more 
fully, by using it to expand their own 
economic opportunities when formal 
education is finished, and by voting to 
protect and develop it. 

Mr. Nelson said he was pleased by 
the students’ close identification of their 
own opportunities with free enterprise 
He cited the following excerpts from 
some of the letters as evidence of that 
identification: 

“There are those in America who 
think the machinery of government can 
be substituted for personal responsi- 
bility. They are blind to the pitfalls to 
which they're exposing our country.” 

“The American enterprise 
which is the root of all business oppor- 
allows free men to establish 


system, 


tumities 
their own businesses with no interfer- 
ence by government. Today this privi- 
being threatened by certain 
foremost of which. is commu- 


lege is 
forces, 
nism.” 

“In America the key to opportunity 
bears the label ‘work.’ No true American 
accepts the despairing creed that gov- 
ernment owes him a living.” 

“I will thoroughly investigate social- 
ism and our free enterprise system and 
weigh the two fairly in my mind. I will 
welcome competition in any field, for 
competition raises standards, lowers 
prices, creates larger markets.” 


IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave... New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Queshin Box 


Q. What other foods contain Vitamin 
C besides oranges and grapefruit? I 
can’t eat them, because they make me 
break out in a rash 


A. You can get Vitamin C from al- 
most all fresh fruits and vegetables 
Among fruits, strawberries and melons 
are top-flight sources. Among vegeta- 
bles, considerable amounts of the vita- 
min are in peppers, leafy greens, and 
sweet potatoes. Tomatoes and tomato 
juice are rich in Vitamin C. Sauerkraut 
and sauerkraut juice aré also good. 

To give you an idea of how foods 
compare in Vitamin C value, a 4 oz. 
glass of orange juice has about as much 
of the vitamin as a half cantaloupe or 
% cup strawberries or a generous cupful 
serving of cooked green vegetable or 
2 medium size tomatoes or an 8 oz. 
glass of temato juice. 

Vitamin C is not stored in the body. 
That’s why it’s so important to eat 
plenty of fresh fruits and vegetables 
daily. Remember, too, that the vitamin 
is easily destroyed by exposure to air 
and by long cooking. Prepare salads 
just before they are to be eaten; cook 
vegetables only long enough to be ten- 
der. 


Q. What can I do for bad breath? 


A. Among the common causes of 
bad breath are constipation, teeth that 
need dental care, or strong-smelling 
food particles lodged between the 
teeth. To correct bad breath, it is nec- 
essary to clear up the cause instead of 
masking the breath itself with various 
“breath sweeteners.” If you are troubled 
with constipation, attention to diet and 
hygiene will help overcome it. (See 
“How’s Your Health?,” November 28, 
1951.) Your teeth should, of course, be 
checked regularly by your dentist to be 
sure there is no decay. Keep your mouth 
and teeth free of food particles by 
brushing your teeth after each meal, or 
at least rinsing your mouth after eating. 
A mouth wash helps to give your mouth 


a fresh, clean feeling, but don’t depend 
on it alone, Get at the cause of the bad 
breath and clear it up 


Members of the feminine gender 
Often want to be too slender! 


Before you decide to reduce, check 
your weight with your school nurse. 
She'll tell you whether or not your 
weight is right for your age, height, and 
body build. Very often, a little regular 
exercise is all you need to flatten a 
pudgy stomach or smooth down bumpy 
hips. 

. °o o 

Note for Note-takers . . . A vise-like 
grip on your pen or pencil is bound to 
set your fingers tingling with writer's 
cramp. Hold your pencil with relaxed 
fingers. Rest your fingers from time to 
time by letting your writing hand hang 
limply at your side and shaking your fin- 
gers for a second or two. 


Planning a Picnic? . . . Don't plan on 
taking along any type of creamed food, 
including cream cakes. Lukewarm 
creamed foods are ideal places for the 
growth of bacteria that may cause stom- 
ach upsets or food poisoning. Instead of 
putting mayonnaise in sandwich mix- 
tures beforehand, take along a small jar, 
unopened, of mayonnaise and fix your 
sandwiches when you are ready to eat. 


George Clark. News Syndicate Co., Ine. 
“Hello, Mom! If you need anything from 
the store, | just happen to be calling 
from the Elite Cake and Candy Shop.” 





The Mechanical Doll 


(Continued from page 24) 


doubt. Yates, Jack, and Barclay drew 
the three outside lanes—positions of 
little importance except at the start, 
since the mile is not run in lanes. 
Curiously, Pug, who always gave de- 
tailed instructions to Jack before each 
race, simply asked if the boy was ready. 
Jack nodded in that abstractedly atten- 
tive way of his, a gesture I had seen a 
hundred times. Pug apparently expect- 
ed something more. Putting his hand on 
the boy’s arm, he began to talk, swiftly 


and incoherently, of Jack’s childhood— | 


his first pair of running shoes, his first 
stop watch, the day he ran his first four 
forty, all the memorabilia of first things 
which parents store in the attic, where, 
after their children have disappointed 
them or left them, they can go and in 
the close, secret fondling of these things 
remember and re-create a time when 
their children had not disappointed 
them and would never leave them. 


As I saw it, Pug suddenly was trying | 


to reach the boy beneath the runner by 
recalling emotional experiences com- 
mon to both of them. But there had 
never been a boy and his parent. There 
were no emotional experiences to recall. 
There was just a mechanic who had 
constructed a wondrous machine day 
by day, year by year, and who now 
wanted the kind of reaction from it 
which the machine couldn't supply. 
The reason the machine couldn’t supply 
its creator with the emotions demanded 
from it was, of course, that Pug had not 
put any such mechanism into it. He 
had built it for the purpose of running 
a mile in four minutes flat. To put any- 
thing into it not pertaining to its pri- 
mary function would be to lessen its 
efficiency. So at the age of fifty—for the 
first time and for his own peculiar rea- 
sons—Pug became a father. I turned 
away from them: the blankly attentive, 
blankly polite, unresponsive athlete; the 
urgent and despairing father. 


Baaczay jumped the gun, and they 
were all called back. They broke nicely 
the second time. Barclay led at the 


first turn with Yates a stride behind | 
him and Jack bunched with the others | 


a stride behind Yates. Jack took the 


lead on the far straightaway and at the | 


end of the first lap had opened up ten 
yards on Barclay, who was now in sec- 
ond place with Yates close in third. 
When I saw Pug, standing some ten 
yards from the finish line, signal Jack 
that he had run the first lap in the 
exact time agreed upon—sixty seconds— 
I looked at my own stop watch. I had 
timed him in a fraction under sixty. 


(Continued on page 30) 








Bad Skin? 


Here’s 


real help! 





Boys! Girls! Here’s good news! When your popu- 
larity starts to slip because of an unsightly teen-age com- 
plexion, there are two sensible ways to tackle the problem. 

For quick help in healing externally-caused blemishes, 
try the new cleansing method developed by a great skin 
specialist. Wash your face with medicated Noxzema as 
if using soap and water. See if it doesn’t help your skin 
look smoother and more attractive — fast! 

Naturally, if blemishes are due to internal causes, noth- 
ing you apply to the surface can be expected to remedy 
the condition that caused them or prevent their recur- 
rence. For that, you’should consult a physician. 


\wit fry i. 


- 
- 
— 


But even in cases of blemishes due to deep-seated physiological or emotional 
causes, Noxzema soothes and helps heal the irritated skin surface and helps 


prevent the spread of secondary infection.* 


Easy as falling off a log! Night and morning and 
before dates, follow this cleansing routine, developed 


by a skin specialist: 


1. Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then dip 
wash cloth in warm water—wring out—and wash your 
face, using medicated Noxzema as if using soap and 
water. Notice how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and 
clean your skin looks! How wonderful it feels—not a 


bit dry or drawn. 


2. At bedtime, after washing face with Noxzema, 





smooth on a film of this cooling, soothing medicated 
cream and pat a little extra over any externally- 
caused blemishes to help heal them. It’s greaseless— 








doesn’t stain. No smeary face. No messy pillow 


Generous trial offer! Get regular 40¢ size for only 
29¢ plus tax—at any drug or cosmetic counter. After you 
prove for yourself how Noxzema helps heal surface blem- 
ishes and helps keep your skin looking smooth and attrac- 
tive, you'll always want to buy the big thrifty 10 oz. jar— 
only $9¢ plus tax. 


P. S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older 
brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema 
Brushless Shave Cream—the shave that’s so different be- 
cause it’s medicated—that gives a clean, smooth shave 
even in cold water! The shave that relieves razor scrape 
and soreness . . . leaves your face feeling wonderfully 
smooth, comfortable. For your next shave, get Noxzema 


Brushless Shave Cream—tube or jar. *Externally caused. 





The Mechanical Doll 
Continued from page 29) 


At the end of the second lap, Jack 
was leading Barclay by twenty yards 
and Yates by twenty-five. Again I saw 

Jack, that flat movement 
which meant “Fine io going.” Again 
I looked at my watch. I had the in- 
credible time of one fifty-nine point 
eight for the half mile 

Barclay made his move coming into 
the last twenty yards of the third lap. 
Both he and Yates obviously thought 
that it was impossible far Jack to main- 


Pug signal 


tain the pace he had set for the first 
three laps. He would break soon and 
the race then would be between them- 
selves, But Jack went into the last quar- 
ter mile with such a tremendous lead 
that Barclay, nervous and over-anxious, 
opened up. Yates laid back until, at the 
first turn, some three hundred fifty 
yards from the tape, he too began to 
move. 

I rarely hear stadium crowds but I 
did then. I could have leaned against 
that massed roar as I could have leaned 
against a wall. It was not for Jack but 
for Yates and Barclay, two nice whole- 





Me 


} 





some kids trying to catch a mechanism 
and possibly destroying themselves in 
the doing. I hated Jack at that moment 
—the perfection of movement, the ma- 
chine that ran against a clock. I would 
have liked to see it fly apart suddenly 
since its dissolution would reveal not 
the awful uncasing of blood and flesh 
but broken steel springs and screws and 
cunningly notched metal wheels. 

Barclay got within possibly fifteen 
yards of Jack at the turn on the far 
straightaway before he broke. Yates 
passed him there, stil] strong but run- 
ning erratically, driving himself. By this 
time I had worked my way down the 
infield to a place about fifty yards from 
the tape which the officials had now 
strung across the track. 

They were into the last hundred yards, 
Yates closing on Jack with every stride. 
I didn’t care about Yates. He was 
through. He had been gaining on Jack 
and then, seventy yards from the finish, 
he began to drop back, lurching and 
pushing his legs in front of him like a 
man running in two feet of water. I 
was watching Jack. He was no longer a 
machine but a boy in the agony of 
exhaustion, his head twisted up and to 
the left, his lips so distended that his 
mouth was like a hole driven into his 
skull, his eyes two white sticky balls 
glittering with salt. He had set his pace 
and he would hold it—hold it until he 
broke. 


A BRUPTLY, I wanted to rush out on 
the track and throw my arms around 
him, not fag him down but put myself 
between him and the next stride he 
would take, to do what it was obviously 
impossible for the boy himself to do. 
There was nothing mechanical about 
him now. In the extremity of his ex- 
haustion he had become human, and his 
actions were those of a vengeful child 
who injures himself in the desperate 
hope of injuring his elders. It was a 
self-mutilation too innocent to be ob- 
scene. And for no cause. For a triumph 
of muscle to be written into the records 
and in five or six years to be surpassed 
and written out again. Not his own 
triumph but Pug’s. Something for the 
old man to sit and fondle in his senility 
—a toy to be held close to the heart 
which had risked nothing of itself to 
gain the toy. 

I saw Jack veer toward his right as 
he passed me, and when I turned I 


= ; 
Now is the time to make SER 


<4 


saw Pug running alongside the boy, 
grabbing at his arms. Pug had his wrist 
but Jack, still moving, pushed him away 
and staggered toward the tape not more 
than thirty yards away. Then he and 
Pug were down on the track, the boy 
| struggling to lift himself and finally 
sprawling on his stomach with his legs 
| toward the stands. It was impossible 


sure of your position on the team for this 
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for Yates, tired as he was, to avoid 
Jack. I saw his spikes come down on 
Jack’s ankle and saw the blood spurt 
from the holes in the flesh 

I can’t vouch for what happened 
next, except that Dr. Wilcox, the team 
physician, and I were walking Jack 
between us toward the locker room. I 


had enough presence of mind to obey, 


Wilcox’s order to walk the boy and to 
keep walking him. With Jack’s arms 
around our shoulders and ours around 
his waist, we walked him up and down 
the locker room until Wilcox decided 
that he was sufficiently sweated out. 
After that we laid him on the leather- 
covered table where Wilcox could at- 
tend to his ankle. I remember shouting 
at people to get out of my way and I 
remember Pug, sitting on a bench in 
the corner. Needless to say, Jack was 
disqualified, and we finished the meet 
third behind New York University and 
Pennsylvania. 

There is little to add to this except 
that Pug resigned as head coach with- 
out further pressure and I was offered 
a one-year contract to replace him. That 
summer, Jack, with a sound if some- 
what stiff ankle, went East to accept 
a job with an oil company which 
promptly exported him to Saudi Arabia. 
Pug sold his house, liquidated his as- 
sets, and simply disappeared. 

In a manner he -couldn’t have fore- 
seen, Pug had had his big moment, but 
it was not compensation for the Joss of 
his son. The father, after so long and 
so incredible a search, had recognized 
his son. It was not the son’s fault that 
he could not recognize his father. I 
doubt if Jack—when he left the house— 
could have said more than: “Well, good- 
by, Coach; thanks a lot.” He wouldn't 
know how to say anything else. 

And Pug, when he sold the house, 
would have few of the boy’s personal 
possessions to dispose of, except a small 
pair of track shoes, several pairs of 
trunks, some old pictures of a 
serious and very determined athlete, 
and—if he was lucky—an old notebook 
with entries dating back to the years 
when the boy was ten or eleven. They 
would read possibly as follows: J ran 
the mile today in eight minutes. Today 
I ran the mile in seven minutes. Today 
I ran the mile in six minutes. Today I 
ran the mile in five minutes. But no To- 
day I ran the mile in— 


[, seems absurd to add a sequel to all 
this, but I have to. Last summer Edith 
and I were driving through Oregon. 
Passing through a small town, we no- 
ticed an athletic field. We stopped the 
car a minute to watch two boys running 
around the oval track encircling the 
field. They were running some ten 
yards apart, the boy in the lead moving, 


I thought, in great style. I laughed. 
“Look,” I said. “A pacer. Watch the 
boy behind him make him move. Two 
to one he’s got a kick like a mule.” 
The second boy did make his move 
but the boy in front had too big a lead. 
He won by a stride. Then I saw a man 
in a baseball cap, sweat shirt, and gray 
flannels put his arms around the two 
boys and walk them down the track. 
talking to them, patting their shoulders. 
The man acted more like the boys’ 


uncle—or father—than a_ professional 
coach; acted like a man who cared more 
abdut what he could do for the kids 
than about what they could do for him. 
Edith grabbed my arm, but by that 
time I had the car up to twenty miles 
an hour, going faster and faster. 

The man was not Pug. We agreed on 
that, however doubtfully. But neither 
Edith nor I could have endured know- 
ing for certain. This way, we could al- 
ways hope it was Pug. 





very | 





Lucille Burke’s 


Lucille’s just been promoted! In hig school she 
gave a lot of thought to her tomorrow, knew she'd 
have a chance to advance in the telephone company 


Business Office. 


She started as a Teller, taking care of people who 
came in to pay their bills. In her new, responsible 
position of Service Representative, she'll be helping 
people with all their telephone problems 

She’s proud to be part of an interesting, important 
business like the telephone company. Why not give 
a thought today to a telephone job tomorrow? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM BA 


*The new telephone company film, “A Thought for Tomorrow,” is 
being shown in many high schools this year. Seen it yet? 
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Put i in Pop's Pipe 
05,0 Prompter.. . 


Se ae a ee 
= «CUT ALONG LUNE 


You'll. find it’s 
right up to par, pop... 
THE POPULAR NEW 


UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made... with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 
New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 


Ps: Paez ahd a 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment pian. 
Terms os low os $1 @ week. 
— 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 
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\ | 1952 Predictions: 


| | the 


and Giants! 


little white cloud that cried must 


HE 
Thav: been watching me the past two 
weeks. I've been a pitiful sight huddled 
my typewriter trying to dope out 
1952 baseball race 
What a headache! Think of all the 
factors to weigh—fielding, pitching, hit- 
spirit, etc. These and a 
factors drive you 


ovel 


speed, 
other 


| ting, 
million 
crazy 
Me? 
cereal for five 


can 
mumbling in my 
years. That’s how 
I've in the predicting business. 
But since I've picked six out of the 
past ten winners, my boss refuses to let 
So .. . it’s back to the crystal 


I've been 
long 


been 


| me quit 
ball. 

In the American. League, 
| Indians. Their 1952 destiny 
| one knee—Luke Easter’s. It’s no secret 

that big Luke played on one leg in 
| 1951. With two sound legs, he can he- 
| come the league's top slugger. 

Doby and Rosen ought to snap back 

| after poor seasons. And with the great- 
est pitching staff in baseball—Lemon, 
Feller, Garcia, Wynn, Brissie, Gromek, 
land a terrific prospect, Sam Jones—the 
| Indians ought to make it 

It’s murder to slight the 

Here’s a club that’s won three straight 
world series. They're great. But 
many of their key men have reached 
the dangerous age. One mishap to Riz 
zuto, Lopat, Raschi, or Reynolds—aging 
veterans all—and the Yank chances will 
go flooey 

With Joe DiMaggio retired and 

Bobby Brown and Jerry Coleman head- 
for the service, the Yankees will 
have to depend on youngsters. They 
have a great crop in Mantle, Cerv, Jen 
and Carey. But if there’s one thing 
I've learned, it’s never to depend on 
rookies. So it’s the Indians for me. 

Some of the experts are picking the 

up-and-coming White Sox for first. I 
can’t see them any better than third. 
| Their outfield is weak and their pitch- 
| ing, sound, isn’t really top- 
| flight. 


| The key to their chances is Hec Ro- 


red- 
on 


I see 
rests 


Yankees. 


too 


ed 


sen 


though 


sparkling third-baseman 
bought from Montreal. If he can re- 
lease Minny Minoso for regular out 
field duty, the White Sox will give the 
Indians and Yankees a real hard time. 

Detroit, with their superb right- 
Art Houtteman, back from the 
service, should have enough to make 
the first division. The Tiger infield, ex- 
cept for George Kell, is weak. The out- 
field is a question mark. Hoot Evers 
had a terrible 1951 season, and Vic 
Wertz was a disappointment, too. But 
both ought to come back. If they don't, 
the Tigers should wind up behind the 
Red Sox—unless rookie Russ Sullivan, 
i .341 hitter with Toledo, takes up the 
slack 

The Red Sox are sad—with or with- 
out Ted Williams. Too many prima 
donnas. The real pro of the club, Bobby 
Doerr, has retired, and such key men 
as Dom DiMaggio and Johnny Pesky 
are in their mid-thirties. If Walt Dropo 
can make a hitting comeback, the Sox 
might make a fight for third. But I can’t 
see them finishing any higher. They 
boast only two pitchers of demonstrated 
class—Parnell and Kinder. The rookie 
to watch is Jim Piersall, a flyhawk who 
batted .346 at Birmingham. 

There’s a new spirit in St. Louis, and 
I like it. Great things are expected of 
Jim Rivera, Bob Nieman, George 
Schmees, and Frank Saucier—all of 
whom murdered the ball in the minor 
Marty Marion is expected to 
infield together. But who— 
Ned Garver and _ possibly 


driguez, a 


hander. 


leagues. 
keep the 


besides 





PICKING THE WINNERS 
National League 
New York 
Brooklyn 
St. Lonis 
Philadelphia 

Boston 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 


imerican League 
Cleveland 
New York 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Boston 

St. Louis 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
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Tommy Byrne—will carry the pitching 
load? 

And so we come to the National 
League and, oh, brother, how can you 
figure this one? The Giants or the 
Dodgers? The Giants have the pitchers, 
two sluggers in Irvin and Thomson, and 
two steady hitters in Dark and Lock- 
man. But they've lost Stanky and Mays. 

Stanky not only was the glue of the 
infield, but he got on base 260 times. 
Mavs was the league’s rookie of the 
vear--a great fielder, thrower, runner, 
and long-ball hitter. Can they be re- 
placed? The answer is no 

The Dodgers, of course, are loaded 
with hitters and fielders. But their 
workhorse pitcher, Don Newcombe, has 
been drafted, leaving only one pitching 
ace, Preacher Roe. I don't like the 
looks of the rest of the staff, though 
Clem Labine may surprise 

So I'll stick with the champions, the 
team with the greatest pitchers—the 
Giants. The New York nine has the 
spirit, the remembrance of that great 
stretch Wrive last season (they won 40 
of their last 48 games) going for them. 
The Dodgers have to forget how they 
blew a 13% game lead between August 
11 and October 3. 

St. Louis ought to hold on to third 
place. They still have three great stars 
in Musial, Schoendienst, and Slaughter 
and their pitching is intriguing. 

Two brilliant prospects might make 
it this year—“Vinegar Bend” Mizell, up 
from the Texas League with 257 strike- 
outs and a 1.96 earned-run average; 
and Willard Schmidt, fresh from Omaha 
where he whiffed 202 men and yielded 
just 2.11 runs per game. If both Mizell 
and Schmidt come though, the Cards 
might go all the way. 

The Phillies, with pitcher Curt Sim- 
mons, back from the war, ought to 
bounce back into the first division. The 
pitching is top drawer with Robin Rob- 
erts, Bubba Church, Howie Fox, and 
Co. Hitting is the team’s main trouble 
If Del Ennis, who flopped last year. 
can supply his old power, the Phillies 
might be pennant contenders 

The Braves can put a pretty good 
hitting team on the field. But outside 
of the brilliant Warren Spahn and Vern 
Bickford, the pitching is nowhere. Two 
slugging rookies might give the team 
a big lift. George Crowe blasted 24 
homers and hit .339 at Milwaukee last 
season, while Eddie Mathews walloped 
32 homers at Atlanta. 

Cincinnati has great pitching but no 
hitting. Pittsburgh is still a few years 
away,. while the Cubs just haven't 
got it. 

So, very shakily and timidly, I say 
it'll be the Indians and the Giants in 
the next world series. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





THE 1951-1952 


PLANTERS CONTEST WINNERS 


CONDUCTED THROUGH SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


FIRST PRIZE 


ROBERT HUDSPETH 


SECOND PRIZE $25 


SUZANNE BASHARA 
407 First St., Bismarck, N. Dakota 


$35.00 


3107 28th St., Lubbock, Texas 


THIRD PRIZE $15” 


MYRNA BLOOM 
Maple Terrace, Monsey, New York 


3 WINNERS FOURTH PRIZE $10” each 


LEE WAYNE 
2244 McKinley St., Berkeley, Calif. 


WADE HAMPTON Iil 
3848 Fifth Ave., Port Arthur, Tex. 


GLORIA CORDOVA, 947 Nickerson Ave., Trinidad, Colo. 


5 WINNERS FIFTH PRIZE $5 each 


DIXIE R. BAUGHMAN 


Orenco, Oregon 


MALCOLM MAGOVERN, JR. 
166 Church St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


SHIRLEY AUDREY FRIEND 
Accident, Md. 


PATRICIA GROSS 
559 Winslow Ave., St. Paul 7, Minn. 


MILEO ELLISON, 14 Ann St., Monticello, N. Y. 


20 WINNERS SIXTH PRIZE $1 each 


WILLIAM QUINTON MATSON 
Route 1, Box 4284, Issaquah, Wash 
JOE HEMSKY, JR. 
1122 Mulberry, Mt. Carmel, Ill 
JUDY RENOUF 
23 Eagle St., Rochester 8, N. Y. 
ROBERTA REED 
Springwoter, N. Y. 
MARGARET BAILEY REDMORE 
5801 W. 89th St., Oak Lown, Ill. 
TRUDY DECKER 
1656 Albany St., Ferndale 20, Mich 
PATRICIA McBETH 
258 N. Shore Drive, Limo, Ohio 
CONNIE DeLUCA 
7030 Uplond St., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
JOANNE MYERS 
3436 Cajon Blvd., San Bernardino, Calif. 


KAY KEMPHERT 
908 State St., Lemont, ill. 


BETTY McKELVIE 
14065 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5 Mich. 
BILLY ANDERS 
Route 4, Box 9, Summit. Mississippi 
ARLLYS ALLISON 
115 Ave. D, West, Bismarck, N. Dokote 
CAROLE BRETTHAUER 
1071 E. Ook, Hillsboro, Oregon 
JAY DECKER 
1617 Leighton Bivd., Miles City, Mont 
JULIA BROWN 
4971A Pernod, St. Louis, Mo. 
GUY C. WHITE 
26 Anderson Ave., West Haven, Conn. 
NANCY STUHR 
5 Gadsden St., Charieston, S$. C. 
CLEATA IRENE COLEMAN 
Rovte 4, Box 170, Jefferson, Tex. 


CLAUDE WILEY 
3708 Webberville Road, Austin, Tex. 


The 200 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS rissters nut & chocolate co 








More athietes have worn [ 
Bike Athletic Supporters 
than any other brand 


Take a tip from big Jeaguers. 
Never engage in any sport with- 
out protection of a supporter. 
Get the reliable protection of 
a Bike Athletic Supporter, 
just as leading athletes do. No 
matter your sport, there's a 
Bike support that's right. So 
play—buc play safe. Wear 
Bike! At athletic goods stores 
everywhere 


THE 
BIKE WEB 
COMPANY 





‘America Is Great’’ 
Contest Closes April 21 


If you were born after April 
21, 1935, you are eligible to enter 
the “America Is Great” contest 
for a $4,000 college scholarship, 
an all-expense tour of the United 
States, and other prizes includ- 
ing Brownie movie cameras and 
Kodascope projectors as second 
prizes, All you have to do to en- 
ter is to complete the statement 
“America is great because ——” 
in 50 words or less, and mail it 
to “America Is Great,” Box 750, 
Minneapolis, Minn., before mid 
night April 21, 1952. The contest 
Mills, 
ement 


of this 


is sponsored by General! 


Inc. See full page advert 


in your April 2nd copy 


magazine 








| Say What You Please 


| (Continued from page 5) 
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Dear Editor: 

We have several married students in 
school, and have had many in the past. 
Our school has the reputation of being 
one of the best in southern Florida 

I am married and a senior. I don't 
think Mr. Brown should refer to mar 
ried students as “such students.” Some 
of the best students in school are mat 
ried 

Horace Branch 
Frostproof (Fla.) High School 


Dear Editor 

I think it is perfectly right for school 
to permit married people to take 
courses. The reason? I am a married 
student myself! 

I am a 19-year-old senior. I married 
during the summer of 1951. My wife 
is a ‘51 graduate. To secure the right 
kind of future she and I plan, it is 
very important for me to get my high 
school diploma. Why didn’t I wait until 
after graduation to marry? Well, I was 
very much in love with my wife. 

I played guard on the football team 
and the coach and squad had no ob- 
jection. I am very popular with the 
student body, faculty, and principal. 
What is wrong with my finishing high 
schoo] and receiving my diploma? 

Mack Moore 
Elba, Alabama 


Not-So-Forgotten Austria 
Dear Editor: 

I have read your article on “Austria 
—the Forgotten Nation” in your issue 
for February 27, and I want to thank 
you very much for it. I am an exchange 
student from Austria and I am glad 
to know that somebody seems to care 
about my country. I am really grateful 
for this excellent article 

Gottfried Conrad-Billroth 
Weldon, North Carolina 


India’s Hungry Millions 


Dear Editor 

India is asking the United States for 
another billion keep her 
starving, rapidly breeding hordes alive, 
only to additional millions~ of 
paupers for American taxpayers to sup 
port from cradle to grave. Before India 
bec ime overpopulated she was the ric h 


) 
dollars to 


create 


est country on earth 
Cutting her population in half (in 
the course of a century) raised Ireland 
from the poorest to one of the richest 

nations of Europe 

Lillian Grace Boyd 
Princeton, Kentucky 
Should the U. S. refuse to send food 
to India and allow millions to perish of 


Editor) 








starvation? 


Displaced Persons 


Dear Editor: 

After reading the letters on the dis- 
placed persons question in the March 
12 issue, and thinking the problem 
through, I am still in favor of admitting 
DPs. I agree that overpopulation isn’t 
good for any country, but we still 
have room for quite a few more before 
the U. S. is “overpopulated.” 

I think some arrangement should be 
made to keep them from settling in 
areas that are overcrowded, but I’m 
sure they would be so glad to come 
they’d settle anywhere. 

I also heartily agree that there are 
many people in our own country living 
under as bad, or worse, conditions as 
the DPs and they certainly should be 
helped. I think, however, that I can 
understand something of what it’s like 
to be “displaced”—not to have any 
place to call “home.” Surely one who 
seems to have such a sense of humanity 
and democracy as Mr. Wolf would be 
the last to deprive another, less fortu- 
nate, person from living in the €ountry 
he apparently loves so well. 

Sue A. Moore 
German Twp. High School 
McClellandtown, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

Does Mr. Wolf have a heart, or is 
there simply a mechanical device where 
his heart should be? 

. . . There is one point on which I 
disagree with Vello Ederma. He said 
the average American does not want 
to know what is going on in other coun- 
tries. I think the average American is 
interested, otherwise why would the 
newspapers and magazines print arti- 
cles about them? We would not even 
have read Mr. Wolf's letter had it not 
been for this paper which prints so 
from all corners of the 


much news 


world. 
Bobbie Page 
Lane HighgSchool 
Charlottesville, Va. 








50% COMMISSION... 


For selling The Journal of Education to your 
principal, superintendent, librarian, teachers, 
America's oldest and livest magazine for school 
workers, now in its 76th year. $3.00 a year (9 
issue September through May). You keep 
1.50, send the rest to us with each order. The 
90d magazine for good school 

Readable! Practical! And the 

you! 
More information on request 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


3 State Street Binghamton, N. Y 

















SENIORS ‘inerlca's oct Bec. 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn sensational commission 

Free Memory Book with each order. 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 

1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa 





No Wasted Energy 
Fred: “My 
rooster in the world on his farm.” 
Bill: “How can you tell?” 
Fred: “Well, he never crows at sun- 
rise. He just until some other 


rooster does, and then nods his head.” 


Fred Hetrick, ¢ wring (Fa.) School 


uncle has the laziest 


waits 


Going! Going! Gone! 
4 young girl who liked auctions a lot, 
Bought a very large earthenware pot. 
“It really,” said she, 
“Is of no use to me, A 
But think of the bargain I got.” 


Gary Heitman, Markesan, Wise. 


On Her Own 


It was at Miss Florence’s dancing 
school that one of the beginning dancers 
failed to see any link between the 
rhythm and the movement required of 
her feet. Inquired Miss Florence: “Miss 
Mary, don’t you hear the piano?” 

“Yes,” Mary replied, “I hear it—but 
it doesn’t bother me any.” 


Guthrie Burton in bis autobtography 
Tongue-tied 

A young boy had been asked to usher 
at-a smart church wedding of his older 
brother. It was his first experience and 
he was quite nervous when the guests 
began to arrive. Noticing a strange lady 
about to sit down in a pew reserved for 
the bride’s family, he hurried to the 
stranger. “Mardon padam,” he 
said, blushing deeply, “this pie is oecu- 
May I sew you to another 


me, 


pewed. 
sheet? 


McCall! Spirit 


Typical Audience 


Lily Pons was out for a walk with a 
friend when they passed a fish store. 
Suddenly Miss Pons stopped and 
gasped. She kept into the 
window where the space was 
filled with dead fish in orderly 
with mouths open and eyes staring. 

“Good heavens,” she said, “that re 
minds me—I should be singing at a con 
cert.” 


staring 
entire 
uray, 


This Month 


Exceptions 
The superintendent paid a hurried 
visit to an overcrowded school. “Any 
abnormal children in your class?” he 
asked one overworked teacher. 
“Yes,” she said. “Two of them have 
good manners.” 


Teachers’ Digest 


Lucky Stiff 


“That's unreasonable, doctor,” the 
patient said. “What a terrific bill for 
one week's treatment!” 

“My dear fellow,” the doctor said, “if 
you knew what an interesting case yours 
was, and how strongly I was tempted 
to let it proceed to a post mortem, you 
wouldn’t.complain at a bill three times 


as big as this!” 
Herald (Cape Town) 


Nothing Matters 


“Dearest, | must marry 
“Have you seen Father and 


Abel you.” 
Mabel 
Mother?” 
Abel: “Often, darling; but I love you 


just the same.” 


Austin Pioneer. Austin H. 8 El Paso, Texas 


Such Brass! 
Nora: “Elmer says he’s going to marry 
the prettiest girl in town.” 
Dora: “The idea! Why, I don’t even 
know him!” 


Austin (Texas) Pioneer 


Gene Carr, McNaught Syndicate, Ine 
“1 hate to disturb you, but | left a lem- 
on meringue pie on one of these seats.” 


Short and to the Point 


Our neighbor was worried because 
she hadn’t heard for several weeks from 
her son who was away at boarding 
school. Eventually, however, she re- 
ceived a letter which read: 

“Dear Mother: They are making us 
write our parents. Love, Jack.” 

Atlanta Journa! 
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America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


ae S+emsliong r 
Sliles AND ‘L4ecod 


REMEMBER IN 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





FROM YOUR GRADUATION PORTRAIT 


FOR ONLY 


$499... 


Box 2-C, Braintree 84, Mass. 


GIFT FOTOS, 


Please send me. 


Name 

Illustration 
about 2% 

actual size City 


Address 


Gift Fotos. I enclose $ 
which you will return unharmed. My money back if I'm not delighted 


Just think! Less than five cents each for 

lovely photos of you. Convenient wallet 

size — just right for giving or exchanging 
for friends, classmates, relatives. 

Required weight for college, passport, 

employment or other applications. 

Mail Money-Back Coupon Now 

For 25 Gift Fotos from one pose, just 

mail finished graduation picture or glossy 

print or negative with a dollar enclosed. 

Sold only in units of 25 from one pose 


and picture or negative 











Pictures ahead ! a sienincw cones: 


It means swell pictures ahead—of friends, of trips, of your family. And its 
great fun to be the “picture taker.” Nowadays its easy to get fine 
— >> naps indoors or out, in black-and-white and in full color. 
~~ Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


asi 
~ 


Kodak Film America’s favorite by far 


—the film in the familiar yellow box. 








Off the Press 


The Voice of Asia, by James A. Miche- 
ner. Random House, N. Y. 338 pp., 
$3.50. 


Many gallons of printer's ink separate 
The Voice of Asia from The Future of 
the Social Studies, which James A. 
Michener edited for the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, in 1939. Since 
that time Mr. Michener’s experiences in 
World War II have been recounted in 
books, magazines, and on the Broadway 
stage. It seems, however, that the spirit 
of “South Pacific” has not been caught 
in Korea. Forty minutes after Michener 
landed there two enlisted men told him, 
“Sir, if you go home and write a musi- 
cal and call it South Korea, and put-in 
pretty , girls and singing men, we're 
going to bash your brains in.” Michener 
need have no fear, for not even Rodgers 
and Hammerstein could contrive a live- 
ly tune for the wasteland of Korea. 

In The Voice of Asia Michener seeks 
to arouse in Americans a realization that 
if we lose the good will of Asians we 
might as well resign from the world 
The population potential-alone has con- 
vinced Michener that we must not re- 
peat in India, Indonesia, and other 
Asiatic nations the mistakes we have 
made in China. His message, a personal 


one throughout, is imparted through in 
terviews with people great and small in 
Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong. Singa 


pore, Thailand, Indo-China, Burma, 
Pakistan, Korea, India, and Indonesia. 
Each of the interviews has the punch of 
a short story and the chapter is rounded 
off with Mr. Michener’s observations on 
the outlook for the country to which the 
person interviewed belongs. 

You are not likely to forget his talk 
with the new Japanese woman, or the 
Japanese soldier. His interview with 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who advocates a 
fundamental revision of the Hindu law 
code, and subsequent interviews with 
opponents of Ambedkar suggest the 
willingness of Michener to sée all sides 
of a question. 

Michener feels that we can stil] head 
off the inroads of communism in Asia, 
if we can convince Asians that we have 
spiritual values as well as material ac- 
complishments to show. He is convinced 
that we were right in fighting in Korea 
and regards as a myth the idea that we 
could not defeat China if necessary. 
War, however, he regards as the last 
alternative in our relations with Asia. 
It is clear that Michener is disturbed by 
what he found there. “Asians today,” he 
reports, “ridicule Americans and re- 
member the English as fairly decent 
men.” But Michener thinks we have a 
second chance. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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Suggested Lesson Plan 


for Engineering Tomorrow 


(pp. 17-20) 


Aims 

To interest qualified students in ca- 
reers in engineerine so that they will 
take the required high school courses 
to qualify them for entrance in accred- 
ited engineering schools. 


Student Activities 

1. Read 
carefully. As you read, ask yourself: 
What are the qualifications for careers 
in engineering? How well do I meet 
these qualifications? What part do en- 
gineers play in industry? Would I find 
an engineering career exciting? What 
high school courses should I take if I 
want to become an engineer? What col- 
lege courses? What are the opportunities 
for young people in engineering? 

2. Name the group classifications of 
engineers and describe the work of 
each group. 

3. Explain how the work of an engi- 
neer is different from that of a scientist. 

4. Name some of the leading prod- 
ucts developed by GE engineers. 

5. Name various branches of an in- 
dustry (production, advertising. sales, 
etc.) where engineers are needed. What 
opportunities are there for engineers to 
become company executives? Why do 
engineers make good executives? 

6. Describe a typical engineer. (Base 
your description on the text on page 18. 
If there’s an engineer living in your 
community, arrange an interview with 
him.) 

7. If a teen-ager is planning to be- 
come an engineer, what courses should 
he take in high school? In college? Why 
are math and science courses especially 
important for engineers? English? Why 
is it wise for a future engineer to take 
some courses in social studies and lan- 
guages? How does participation in 
school sports and club work help the 
future engineer? 

8. Explain why there is such a short 
age of young engineers in the U. S. to- 
day. Why is the need for engineers 
growing so rapidly? How does the pay 
for engineers compare with that of 
other professions? 

9. How do GE and other compa- 
nies help beginning engineers to find 
the careers where they will be most 
happy and most successful? 

10. Namelocal or near-by industries 
which employ engineers. If possible, ar- 
range to visit one of these industries so 
that you can see engineers on the job. 


“Engineering Tomorrow” 


Ask them about opportunities in the 
field. Report to the class your findings. 

11. If you're interested in an engi- 
neering career, ask your school librarian 
for magazine articles, pamphlets, and 
books which discuss careers in engi- 
neering. Perhaps you can receive book 
report credit for some of this reading. 
Also, ask your librarian for college cata- 
logues from colleges and universities 
which have accredited schools of engi- 
neering. Study these catalogues to see if 
the college work might interest you. 

Ask your math and science teachers 
if they know any of their former stu- 
dents who are now studying in schools 
of engineering. Arrange to talk to these 
students when they are home on vaca- 
tion. 
Free Materials 

Teachers may obtain a free set of il- 
lustrated materials on engineering, elec- 
tricity, and other topics related to the 
General Electric Company by address- 
ing a postal card to Dept. 6-221, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. Be sure to state the number of 
students to whom you wish to distrib- 
ute the materials. 





Teachers: Write a Letter 
Describing Class Use of 
“Engineering Tomorrow” 


Three top prizes of $25 and five 
second prizes of $10 (in cash) will 
be awarded teachers who, in let- 
ters tc the Executive Editor of this 
magazine, give the hest suggestions 
for class use of the four-page unit, 
“Engineering Tomorrow,” included 
in this issue. Letters will be judged 
by the editors of Scholastic Maga- 
zines on the practicability of the 
method used and the clarity and 
detail with which it is expldined. 
Simply write the explanation as a 
letter to the editors so that they 
may get a clear picture of how your 
class worked with this interesting 
material. Length of the letter will 
not be a factor in the judging. Let- 
ters need not be typewritten. Send 
them to: Executive Editor, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. Deadline: 
Midnight, May 4, 1952, at your 
local post office. All letters will be 
acknowledged, .and the winners 
notified before May 15, 1952. 
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GLAD | REMEMBEREO _~— 
TO SEND iN MY 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 
RENEWAL — NOW | KNOW 

A FULL CLASSROOM SET 

OF THE FIRST ISSUE 

IN SEPTEMBER WILL 

BE RESERVED FOR ME 





A renewal order card has recently been 
mailed to you. Early return will be 

much appreciated. Remember, you won't 
be billed until Fall, and your order can 
be revised after school starts. 


Many thanks for your cooperation. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 














Disney Film for Schools 


ALT DISNEY is a remarkable fel- 

low. This week I saw a preview ot 
his newest and freshest film idea. It is 
entertaining, informative, and delight- 
ful. It is free to schools. 

The Riddle of Robin Hood is the title 
of this new Disney “short.” It is a 15- 
minute 16mm. biography of the making 
of Disney’s made-in-England techni 
color feature film The Story of Robin 
Hood to be released in July. Don’t ex 
pect Disney animation when you see 
Rohin Hood this summer. Flesh-and- 
blood English actors made this film in 
Sherwood Forest and near London. 

Now, to return to The Riddle. This is 
no usual “trailer” making a quick pitch 
for a forthcoming film. It takes you step 
by step through the making of Robin 
Hood-—research, planning, rehearsing, 
set construction, and shooting. 

First the film narrative reports on the 
search for the illusive Robin—through 
old records, accounts by early writers, 
ballads, and ancient archives. 

Later the film takes you to the art 
director, Carmen Dillon, planning sets 
and costumes. The Riddle now turns to 
the actors. You see the selection of Joan 
Rice to be the Maid Marian, and Rich- 
ard Todd (Robin Hood) learning how 
to use the quarter staff. 

Walt Disney breaks with Hollywood 
tradition to take you behind the scenes 
as shooting gets under way. Extras col- 
lect their costumes and weapons and 
stagger away under the burden. You see 
minstrel Allan-a-Dale, strumming his 
guitar as he sings the ballads. 

Walt Disney printed a limited num- 
ber of 16mm. prints of The Riddle of 
Rohin Hood for loan to schools. Act 
quickly because they are much in de- 
mand, Address your request for a free 
loan to Walt Disney Productions, 1270 
Ave. of Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 

WriuiaM D. BouTwELL 


Py £. 
Walt Disney (center) has made a new 


16mm. film free for schools. Beside him are 
Robin Hood stars Richard Todd, Joan Rice, 





